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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Answer 
To Your Tillage Problems 


is right here -- proved by forty years of bigger and better crop 
production since George M. Clark began to perfect the modern 
disk harrows and developed the ‘‘ CUTAWAY ”’ tools. 


Produce your share by right disking -- be one of the up-to-date 
and prosperous farmers who rely on one of the complete line of 


More CLARK “ CUTAWAY” tractor harrows are sold than any other, because they are designed 
and built for tractor use --for hard service and deep disking -- often taking the place of the plow. 
Rigid frame forces rear disks to cut midway between the cut of front disks, pulverizing every inch 
of the soil, and leaving it level and fine. Think what such thoroughness means in better crops! 


Once over does it! 


A size for every tractor; universal hitch, adjustable; two levers set all four gangs; draft rods 
distribute pull; hardwood, oil-soaked bearings in dust proof boxes. These are but a few reasons 
why this is the best and most popular tractor harrow. 


Save money -- make your tractor pay by looking up the light draft CLARK ““CUTAWAY”’ Tractor 
Harrows today at your dealer’s -- or write us direct for further information, with catalog and 
recommendation of proper tools for your tractor (or for the one you expect to buy.) 


Make certain they bear the name-- 
CLARK {‘ CUTAWAY’ to distinguish 
these genuine implements from many 


so-called Cutaways. 
Greater Strength 


and Quality with 
Lighter Weight 


Disks of cutlery steel, forged 

- sharp --cut better and easier; 
last. far longer--at no extra 
cost to you. 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO,, 


778 Main ‘Street, Higganum, Connecticut 
Makers of the original CLARK Disk Harrows and Plows. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 











HE horse that stops sweating on a 

hot day when hard at work is ap- 
proaching a serious condition. He 
should be taken to the shade, have 
cold water applied to his head and his 
body thoroughly rubbed. 





[* THE pigs are to be wintered on 
corn alone and furnished only the 
muddy quarters of the average barn 
lot in winter, the sows had better 
have been left unbred. But the fall 
litters may be made profitable if graz- 
ing and other suitable fall and win- 
ter feeds are grown and provision 
made for giving the pigs dry, com- 
fortable winter quarters. The prob- 
lem is up to the hog-raiser; the pigs 
will do their “bit” if the owner does 
his. 





Feeding Young Calves 


READER asks: “Is it really true 

that whole corn, or oats, or a 
mixture of these, is better for a 
young calf than the same grains 
ground into a fine meal, and will a 
calf a month old learn to eat these 
whole grains and hay?” 

Experience has taught that it is 
really true that whole corn or oats, 
or preferably a mixture of these, is 
better for young calves than these 
same grains ground into a fine meal. 
There is no longer any doubt about 
this. Perhaps this will also hold true 
as long as the calf is usually given 
milk or until about the time it is gen- 
erally weaned. It is almost certainly 
true up until the time the calf is four 
or five months old, and we think until 
it is six months old, if still receiving 
skimmed milk. 

It is also true that calves three or 
four weeks old will begin eating 
these whole grains and hay, and after 
they have reached a month to six 
weeks old they will eat enough to be 
of very great value to them in their 
growth, if getting the usual supply 
of skimmed milk. The grains, espec- 
ially the corn, are much more neces- 
sary to the calf getting skimmed milk 
than the one getting whole milk. The 
corn contains both fat and carbohy- 
drates to balance the relatively high 
protein content of the skimmed milk. 





The Government Cotton Crop 
Estimate 


O THOSE who have carefully stud- 

ied the acreage increase and the 
condition of the growing crop of cot- 
ton, the government report on acre- 
age and condition, issued July 2, 
caused little surprise. Perhaps the 
most surprise was occasioned by the 
extent of the increase in the acreage. 
Many estimated as much as 5 per cent 
increase, and a few thought it higher; 
but the government estimate of 6.2 
per cent increase over the acreage of 
1917 was not expected by many. The 
condition estimate of 85.8 per cent as 


compared with the ten-year average. 


of 79,8 per cent-was no surprise to 
those who have studied the condition 
of the growing crop over a large part 
of the cotton-growing area. 

Based on the estimated acreage of 
37,089,000 acres, it will require a yield 
of 206.5 pounds per acre to produce 
the predicted crop of 15,325,000 
bales. This is the largest acreage 
ever planted, except in 1913 and 1914, 
and only 369,000 acres less than 
the largest in 1913. The estimated 


yield per acre 206.5 pounds is the 
‘largest produced since 1898, except in 
1911 and 1914, when the average yield 


was 207.7 and 209.2 pounds, respect- 
ively. 

With over 4,000,000 bales of Ameri- 
can cotton now on hand in sight and 
a crop of 15,000,000 bales growing, in 
case the estimated crop should ma- 
ture, or a total of between 19,000,000 
and 20,000,000 bales to be taken care 
of, it is no wonder the market broke 
$5 a bale on the publication of this 
government estimate. This amount 
of cotton is particularly disturbing 
when one considers that of the 1917 
crop only about 4,000,000 bales will be 
exported and the American consump- 
tion will fall below 7,000,000 bales. If 
we assume that we can find shipping 
to export as much of the 1918 crop as 
was exported of the crop of 1917, in 
spite of the fact that we shall prob- 
ably have twice as many men in 
France to transport, supply and feed, 
and that the American mills can 
handle 7,000,000 bales, or a total of 
11,000,000, which about equals the en- 
tire American crop for each of the 
last three years we shall still have a 
surplus to be taken care of in some 
way of over 8,000,000 bales. To hold 
and finance such a surplus looks little 
short of impossible, unless the price 
goes down to the ruinous levels of 
other years when a large surplus has 
been carried over. 

Of course, there is no certainty 
that the yield per acre will be as large 
as estimated, but it has not often 
happened that cotton, being in its 
present excellent condition, July 1, 
over practically the entire Belt, has 
met with a disaster extending over 
the whole cotton-growing area, or 
even over the larger part of it. When 
cotton is in its present condition on 
July 2, small areas may meet with dis- 
aster, but a general failure is very 
unlikely, It is, therefore, reasonably 
probable that the cotton crop of 1918 
will be large, and it will require the 
best efforts of the South to market 
and finance the crop in a manner to 
prevent loss to the man who has made 
the crop largely on credit. 


Vegetable and Animal Proteins 
Compared as Feeds for Pigs 


READER writes: “Tankage and 

other animal protein feeds are not 
in .easy reach of all Southern hog 
breeders and farmers; but they can 
grow in abundance many forage crops 
rich in protein, as soy beans, etc. Can 
the vegetable proteins take the place 
of animal proteins altogether in the 
proper development of a pig, for (a) 
breeding purposes (b) directly for 
market purposes?” 

Before discussing this question it 
may be as well to state that there is 
much yet to be learned about animal 
nutrition and the feeding of livestock. 
There are other essentials in feeds, 
besides what we have known as the 
feed nutrients: water, ash, protein, 
carbohydrates and fats. In other 
words, all proteins are not alike and 
are not of equal value. It is also prob- 
ably true that all fats are not of equal 
value. For instance, it has been 
shown that butter fat contains some- 
thing essential to animal growth 
which at least some of the vegetable 
fats do not contain. But in this case, 
while this something which butter fat 
contains, that is essential to animal 
zrowth, is not contained in the vege- 
table fats, it is contained in legumés 
and. other feeding materials in ample 
proportions. 

Moreover, there are many poultry 
feeders who contend that animal pro- 





teins are essential to the best rations 
for poultry. 


The writer must also confess that 
he has never used any feed for young 
pigs—for two or three months after 
weaning—that is the equal of milk, 
nor has he obtained as good results 
from any other rich protein feed, ex- 
cept milk, as from tankage. But in 
my experience the difference between 
tankage as a source of protein and 
suitable vegetable protein feeds, like 
soy beans, peanuts, shorts, etc., is not 
great and it may be that others would 
testify that their hogs have done 
fully as well when supplied sufficient 
protein in suitable grains or vegetable 
concentrates as when it has been sup- 
plied in tankage. 

Another point is to be considered; 
namely, that possibly there is some 
difference in the quantity and kind of 
mineral matter supplied, or there may 
be some food element, of which we are 
now ignorant, which may be supplied 
in larger quantity or in better form in 
animal feeds than in vegetable feeds. 


But it seems to me that all this is 
doubtful, for the feed of many ani- 
mals in nature is almost if not en- 
tirely from the vegetable kingdom. 


In the opinion of the writer, while 
recognizing the unsurpassed excel- 
lence of milk and tankage for hog 
feeding, a ration can be made up from 
vegetable proteins that for all practi- 
cal purposes will give very satisfac- 
tory results and probably as good as 
can be obtained with protein obtained 
from tankage. At least, we are en- 
tirely safe in stating that very satis- 
factory results can be obtained from 
the use of a balanced ration of suffi- 
cient variety, made without the use 
of tankage or other animal protein 
feeds. The writer has never been 
able to make up a balanced ration 
from legumes, where the whole plants 
or the whole seeds were used, that 
did not appear to contain ample min- 
eral matter or ash, and there is much 
evidence to indicate that mineral mat- 
ter from other sources serves as well 
as the mineral matter which is natur- 
ally present in the feeds. That is, 
ground phosphate rock seems to furn- 
ish any additional phosphorus and 
“lime” required in as_ satisfactory 
form as the grains or other feeds. 
From this fact might be drawn addi- 
tional assurance that if the hogs re- 
ceive sufficient vegetable proteins 
from a variety of feeds and the ration 


‘is properly balanced, palatable and 


otherwise satisfactory, the hogs will 
make as satisfactory development and 
growth for both breeding and pork 
purposes as if tankage is used. 

In short, while tankage is a most 
excellent source of protein for hogs, 
no one need fail in growing hogs for 
breeding purposes or for pork be- 
cause of his inability to buy tankage; 
but if he grows a sufficient variety of 
suitable vegetable protein feeds, like 
soy beans, peanuts, cowpeas, velvet 
beans and legume pastures, and makes 
the other conditions suitable, he can 
make a success of hog-raising without 
tankage. The following general con- 
clusions were drawn by the authors 
from tests made at the Pennsylvania 
State Agricultural College in compar- 
ing tankage with oil meal (linseed) as 
a source of a part of the protein in 
the ration: 

“The above two tests indicate that 
for growing pigs: 

1. Tankage is preferable to oil meal 
for rapidity of gains. 

2. Pigs receiving tankage require 
less grain for a pound of gain than 
pigs receiving oil meal. 

3. At the prices allowed oil meal 
may produce cheaper gains when re- 
placing tankage as the protein supple- 
ment. 

4. It seems advisable to combine 
some small grain, or small grain by- 
product, with corn, as a part of the 


grain ration for producing growing 
Pigs. : 

The pigs getting oil meal went off 
feed several times during the period 
which decreased their rate of gdin, 
whereas the tankage fed pigs were 
not so affected. The pigs used in these 
experiments weighed from fifty to 
eighty pounds when the test began.” 





Substitutes for High-priced Con- 
centrates 


THe largest expense of the dairy- 
man is for high-priced concentrates. 
It is therefore important that he give 
careful attention to every practical 
means of reducing the quantity of 
concentrates or grains necessary to 
feed. He can do more in this line by 
making better pastures, and making 
and feeding more silage and legume 
hays. The greatest use of good pas- 
tures, silage and legume hays and the 
least high-priced concentrates should 
be his aim. The extra good cows will 
require concentrates and more than 
they usually get but the poor cows 
will be more economically fed on the 
roughages mentioned. We urge this 
not because the good cow is fed too 
much grain, but because these rough- 
ages are more economical, especially 
for the average cow. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Heat Stroke 














READER writes: “I was running 

corn middles with a mare on a hot 
day and I noticed she panted terribly, 
but I did not notice any other effects. 
She now pants all the time, except 
when she is thoroughly cool. Some 
say she has the heaves. She coughed 
some last winter, but has not coughed 
for the last three months.” 


It is probable that this mare suffer- 
ed from heatstroke or over heating, 
It is possible that she may have 
heaves, but we doubt it, because she 
does not cough now and the panting 
or difficulty in breathing is not no- 
ticed when she is thoroughly cool. Of 
course giving an opinion on a case 
like this without seeing the animal is 
largely guess work and it may be that 
the mare has actually developed a 
case of heaves. 

In either case the matter is a ser- 
ious one. If the case is one of heaves 
the chances of recovery are small. If 
she suffered from heat stroke and 
still suffers when the weather is hot 
she is not likely to be of much ser- 
vice again this season and may prob- 
ably suffer more from the heat again 
next year. 

If she is still suffering from the ef- 
fects of the over-heating, care will 
be necessary in using her when 
the weather is warm. If she sweats 
freely she is likely to get along pret- 
ty well, even though she may pant 
some; but if she pants and does not 
sweat she should not be worked or 
fatal results may follow. If she does 
not sweat we suggest wetting her 
body all over with cold water and 
rubbing her dry. This might be done 
every day or two for a week or ten 
days. When an animal is hot, water 
should only be applied to the head 
and the body rubbed with dry cloths, 
but after she has cooled off cold wa- 
ter to the body followed by rubbing 
until she is dry may do good. 

We suggest feeding on old hay, giv- 
ing only about half the usual quantity 
and this all at night. New hay or 
grass should be avoided with such an- 
imals and a large quantity of any 
kind of roughage is objectionable. 
She might receive one tablespoonful 
each of Fowler’s solution of arsenic 
and granulated hyposulphite of soda 
in some ground feed twice a day. 























What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 




















Garden Notes for July 


EED of salsify can be sowed the 

first of July and make good roots. 
It makes its best growth in the fall, 
and in fact in the South from central 
North Carolina southward it will 
grow more or less in winter. The 
seed are sowed in early spring in the 
North, but in the South would be 
likely to run to seed if sowed early. 

* * * 


Plant sweet corn succession crops 
to the middle of July. This planting 
will be best to get seed from, for the 
boll worms will not be so plentiful. 


* * * 
Leeks sowed in early spring can 
now be transplanted from the seed 
bed into furrows after some well ma- 
nured early crop. Then as they grow 
work the earth to them till level or 
even a little raised so as to make long 
white shanks. These will come in 
nicely through the winter and can be 
left right where they grew. 
* * * 


Late beets and carrots should now 
be sowed. A good strain of the blood 
turnip beet is as good as any. I pre- 
fer to sow the Half-long Danvers car- 
rot. These too can be left in the 
rows where they grew in winter, and 
though the carrots will have their 
leaves frosted off, the roots will be all 
the sweeter for the frosting. 

* * Ok 


Seed of Brussels sprouts sowed now 
will make plants to set in August and 
will bring the little heads ready just 
as frosts come, and they are all the 
better for a little frosting. 

‘= o.. 


Sow seed of the Green Curled 
Scotch kale and transplant them like 
cabbage, and they will make large 
open heads and the leaves will be fine 
for boiled greens after frost strikes 
them, and in all the warmer sections 


they will furnish greens most of thes 


winter, and later can be succeeded by 
the Norfolk kale sowed in late Au- 
gust or early September. 

* * * 


As the tops of the onions turn yel- 
low and begin to fall over they should 
be pulled. Cure them in the sun with 
tops left on, but do not let rain fall on 
them. Store in the darkest and cool- 
est place at hand. A little freezing 
in winter will not hurt them, but any 
heat will start them to sprouting. 
Sow more snap beans and have plen- 
ty to can or pack down in brine for 
the winter. 

x * * 


Spray tomatoes with Bordeaux 
mixture to keep the foliage healthy, 
for if the leaf blight strips the leaves 
the tomatoes cannot properly ma- 
ture. Egg plants are liable to the 
same trouble and should be sprayed 
every ten days. 

* * * 


Sow seed the first of the month of 
cabbage for fall heading. A good 
strain of the Late Flat Dutch is good, 
and the “Danish Ball Head is also 
good. These should he transplanted 
in August. To prevent disease in the 
seedlings it is well to make a bed for 
the cabbage’ plants away from old 
garden soil, and burn it as tobacco 
beds are burned. Then never let the 
seed bed suffer from lack of water, 
but get strong plants ready for the 
August transplanting. 

oe &, 


Late July celery plants can be set 
for permanent growth in the Upper 
South, and lower down in August. We 
will have an article soon telling how 
to set and how to grow celery. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 





In the Flower Garden 


FeABLY 


pansy 
ting in 
in frames to 
winter. I set 


in July is a good time to sow 
seed to make plants for set- 
for spring blooming, or 
bloom under glass in 
some for both, setting 
the plants in the beds eight inches 
apart each way, and the same dis- 
tance in the cold frame. Those in the 
frame will bloom in February and 
those outside all through the spring 
till weather gets too hot, when the 
flowers get much smaller. You can 
easily save your own seed from the 
best and earliest blooms. 
* * * 

Sow hollyhock seed any time in 
July, and later as soon as large enough 
to handle transplant them to their 
permanent place where they are to 
bloom next spring and early summer. 
These tall double-bloom hollyhocks 
make a fine background next to the 
fences or buildings, as they grow tall. 
* * * 


beds 


The de!lphinums or perennial lark- 
spur are sowed in July and later trans- 
planted to the herbaceous beds. These 
are well worth growing, for they give 


blanch them. They use the self- 


blanching varieties which blanch eas- 


ily by this method. But this celery is 
more useful as a table ornament than 
to eat, for it is stringy and hollow 
Celery blanched in earth is always far 
better. 

For growing celery I prefer the 
Baltimore bed system. Here in South- 


east Maryland we set the plants about 


the middle of July, but in the greater 
part of the South August is early 
enough. In the whole mountain sec- 


For setting 


tion July is the best time 
garden 


the plants we need a 
line, a board a foot wide and six feet 


eood 


long, with notches cut on its edges 
six inches apart, and two pieces of 
twine seven or eight feet long with 


pointed pegs in each end. Have the 
soil in perfect condition. Stretch the 
line taut and at the end set the plant- 
ing board with its squared end square 
with the line. Set a plant at each 
notch on both sides. Move the board 
to coincide with last row set and set 
another row and so on till the bed is 
as long as you want it. You will then 
have rows a foot apart, eleven plants 
in the row. Nothing more is done but 
to keep the bed clean of weeds and 
cultivated. 


When the plants get large and the 
outer leaves are inclined to fall over, 
we go through the “setting up.” Be- 
ginning at one end of the bed, we 
stick a peg in the soil and take a turn 





ready. 


big rot and rust tax. 


threaten the grasses and clovers. 
for the lespedeza hay meadow. 


THE BUSINESS FARMERS’ CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


LANT cowpeas on all areas net yer yet otherwise occupied, also in all 


Pe: late corn and melons. 
2. Keep the fall Irish potato crop in mind, and get land and seed 


3. Look out for all implements and machinery you have finished 
with, and get them under shelter before you are called upon to pay a 


4. Run the mower over the pasture to cut any weeds that may 
5. Get bulletins on seed selection from your state experiment 


station and the United States Department of Agriculture and be pre- 
pared to intelligently select seeds for planting next year. 


The same treatment will be good 











all sorts of shades of blue into white. 
x * * 

Save seed from the best cannas and 
plant them in the late fall and they 
will grow in the spring. You can also 
save seed from the dahlias, and if 
taken from good flowers they will 
bring a majority of good ones. Sowed 


early in spring, they will bloom the 
same summer and fall. The young 
plants are easily transplanted. 

. * @ 


Seed of the perennial phlox should 
be saved and sowed in the fall, for 
spring germination. Seed of phtox 
Drummondii can also be sowed in late 
September and they will make plants 
that will winter well and bloom ear- 
lier in the spring than spring-sowed 
seed. Let thei winter where sowed 
and transplant in the spring. 





Growing Celery 


HAVE a lot of celery plants ready 
to set out. Is it time to set them 
and how is it done?” 

In your section of Georgia August 
is early enough to make the final set- 
ting of celery plants. Early summer 
and early fall celery can be grown 
only in the cooler North. Over most 
of the country south of Baltimore the 
early. winter crop is about the only 
one till we come into the lower South 
and Florida, where the crop is entire- 
ly a winter one for spring use. I have 
already given directions for starting 
and re-rooting the plants. In the 
North, where the early fall crop is 
grown, they set the plants in early 
May in rows about two feet apart, 
and then pack stable manure thickly 
between the rows, and have an over- 
head irrigation system and simply 
pull out the big weeds, and when the 
celery is large enough they set boards 
on edge on each side of the rows to 





twine around each plant in the 
then stick the other peg at 
end. Treat the next row 
in same way. Then shovel the soil in 
between these two rows and pack it 
close to the plants to hold them erect 


of the 
and 
farther 


row 
the 


Then go over the whole bed in the 
same way. Now, having the plants 
erect, it is easy to earth up the bed. 
Do not begin earthing till the nights 
get cool. Then shovel the soil in so 
as to keep the growing heart just 
above the soil, beine careful not to 
get any earth in the heart of the 
plant. Carry up the earth six feet 
wide. Keep up the earthing as the 


plants grow till late November or De- 
cember, but just before hard freezing 
is expected cover the whole bed six 
inches thick. Then cover it thickly 
with pine straw, and put heavier 
material like corn stalks or bean poles 
on to prevent the straw from blowing 


off. The celery can now be dug 
through the winter as needed, and 
will be perefectly blanched, Giant 


Pascal is a good variety. 





Lime for the Soil and Not for the 
Crops Especially 


AVE just finished planting my 

field of corn, and wish to use lime 
on the land for the benefit of the corn, 
and am thinking of putting it on top 
the ground near the corn rows. Will 
it hurt the young plants as they come 
up?” 

You seem to think that the lime 
will be a fertilizer for the corn. We 
do not use lime as a fertilizer. If you 
intended to use lime on that land (and 
doubtless there is not one acre in your 
section that would not be benefited 
by proper liming) you should have ap- 
plied the lime after plowing, and then 
should have harrowed it in well. Hav- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ing planted the corn, I would not use 


the lime now. Sow peas in the corn 
at laying by, and cut the corn and 
shock it at maturity and turn under 
the peas and then apply the lime and 
harrow it in and sow winter oats. We 
use lime to cure acidity in the soil, 


and to promote nitrification of organ- 
ic decay in the soil, 








Value of the Weeder 


ASE tell me what you think of 


_ 


ic weeder. Is it any good for 
keeping ahead of the weeds Is ita 
fact that a delay of a few days may 
get the weeds too large for it?” 

The weeder is a very valuable help 
in the early cultivation of hoed crops, 
not to destroy big weeds but to rapid- 
ly get over the land, scratching the 


crust loose and destroying weeds just 
as they germinate and bringing up no 
fresh seed within reach of warmth 
and air so that they can grow. It 
loosens the crust right around the 
growing plants. But if you let the 
weeds grow till as large as the corn 
the weeder will cultivate them just as 
it does the corn. On a clay soil that 
has been poorly prepared and has 
been allowed to bake hard, the weeder 
will have little effect. It is an imple- 
ment for the live farmey and not 
the sluggard. 


Plant hie Potatoes hinsal 


Reds TERS from the 
I ortl ’ 


and West say that there will 
be not much more than one-fourth the 


for 


growers in 


average area planted there in~ pota- 
toes. In fact, they sav that is just 
about the area planted. The great 


crop last year and the low prices this 
spring have had the usual effect and 


have discouraged the potato growers. 


The result will be an unusually 
small crop in the fall and a big ad- 
vance in potato prices. Then in the 


spring of 1919 the market will be clear 
for the early crop from the South. 
Hence there should be a heavy plant- 
ing of late potatoes in the South. But 
to make a full crop, do not wait till 


it is too late for it to mature well. 
Some think August is early enough, 


and perhaps it is in the lower South, 
but over the larger part of the South 
the middle of July is the best time to 
plant late potatoes. The best seed 
are the potatoes of last fall that have 
been kept in cold storage. Plant these 
of the early varieties, Cobbler, Bliss 
or Early Rose. These will make good 
potatoes for winter and the best of 
seed potatoes for the spring planting. 
Supp!y your home markets and do not 
the high-priced potatoes 
next winter. 


depend ‘on 
from the North 

If you want to grow a second crop 
from seed of the early crop, take per- 
fectly matured potatoés and cut them 
in halves. Spread out on the ground 
and cover with pine straw kept rather 
mojst. Then have the ground ready 
and plant them as they show signs of 
sprouting. Plant in deep furrows and 
cover lightly, and later work the earth 
to them as they grow till level and 
cultivate level to retain moisture. 


Spray with Bordeaux mixture to pre- 
vent the late blight | and rot. 
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SOUTHERN LITTLE GARDENS 
N JULY 


About Bees and Honey—Save all the 
Vegetable Seed You Can—Some 
New Vegetables for Company 


AM so interested in bees that I 

think T shall try keeping them just 
as soon as I find out something about 
the practical part of it. All the bees 
that I’ve known 
seemed to under- 
stand their own 
business thorough- 
ly and to resent 
any mistaken at- 
tentions on my 
part, but people 
tell me that a great 
deal has to be done 
for bees if you 
wish to succeed 
with them. I suppose it’s like every- 
thing else, knowing how and what. 

I’ve been chasing around trying to 
buy some honey for months, and just 
today managed to get some, and I 
feel as if I had a young gold mine in 
the pantry. If_we were only geniuses 
and could write like they do, our 
Southern sourwood honey would be 
as celebrated as the Greek honey of 
Hymettus, which is nothing like so 
good. But the poets who wrote of it 
were so brilliant that they could make 
a telephone pole a thing of wonder by 
the wealth of fancy with which they 
would describe it. The honey of Hy- 
mettus wouldn’t have any purchasers 
in America, because it has a bitter 
taste from the fields of thyme where 
the bees gather it. It is the words of 
the poets who have sweetened that— 
not the bees. However, they say, 
“sood wine needs no bush,” so I sup- 
pose sourwood honey needs no poet. 

a. 


Isn’t it hard to know what to do 
‘about canning and preserving? Per- 
sonally I feel that I would be willing 
never to taste sugar again so long as 
I live if it would help defeat Germany, 
win this war and make the world safe 
for decent people to live in, and it 
never will be safe until Germany is 
not only defeated but thoroughly de- 
feated—a half-way job of it is worse 
than none. But. here we are with 
loads of berries to put up, and I al- 
ways can mine with sugar—they keep 
better and taste better, and I think 
it’s broad as it’s long—If they are not 
sweetened now they have to be in the 
winter. I almost count the grains we 
use on the table and as for flour, the 
length of time a 12-pound sack lasts is 
enough to make Hoover chortle with 
joy. We live on corn meal except 
once a weak when we have biscuit. 
And if I’ve read much during these 
days about Europe, there are no bis- 
cuit there even once a week. 

e.¢ *& 
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MRS. PATTERSON 


I’m letting a lot of onions go to seed 
so I won’t have to buy any sets this 
fall. That’s one way we can help— 
raise our own seed. I’m raising seed 
of everything. My bill last spring for 
seed of all sorts amounted to $20. This 
year I'll have that much extra fom 
Thrift Stamps. I’m like a child about 
pasting them on my card. Patience 
knows I’m glad we can get a few good 
things out of this war, and I think 
keeping our money at home is one of 
them. Feeding ourselves is most cer- 
tainly another. In our county here 
anything and everything can be raised 
and yet in looking over some figures 
one day I saw that we had spent five 
million dollars importing food from 
other sections—food we could just as 
well have raised here—not only that 
but by extra and concentrated effort 
and nobody dying from overwork, 
could also have raised enough extra 
food to have sold another five million 
dollars worth to other counties. It’s 
high time we had a good shaking up. 
Sometimes nothing else will wake 
people. One can over-do even such 


a good thing as sleep. 
** * 


You don’t know how fascinating my 


- weeds. 


freak vegetables are, nor how out of 
place they look with the familiar old- 


timers. I was examining a curious 
leaf with a very familiar and slightly 
disagreeable odor, racking my brain to 
think what could have been planted 
there, when all at once | remembered 
what it was—Florence fennel or Fin- 
echio. My impression that it’s 
served with melted butter, something 
like asparagus, though to tell the 
truth I’m not anxious to eat it 
served in any way. I think I'll try it 
on company, and I've just thought of 
the man who’s going to have an op- 
portunity to eat that fennel. He came 
to dinner one day and we had four or 
five vegetables (1 hope he is still im- 
proving his mind reading The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and will see this), but 
he complained; he said anybody who 
talked of gardens as much I did ought 
to have at least 10 or 12 different sorts 
of vegetables for dinner—that any- 
body could have four or five. I’m sim- 
ply living now to give that man a dish 
of fennel. I believe while I’m about 
it I’ll try the celeriac on him, too, and 
Swiss chard and chicory. 


MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 
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Peanuts a Cheap Late Crop 


HERE are thousands of acres of 

stubble land from which the wheat, 
oats and rye have been cut, and which 
should by all means .be planted to 
some food or feed 
crop. Not only for 
the land’s sake but 
for the sake of the 
hungry men, wo- 
men, and children, 
not an acre of this 
stubble land 
should be allowed 
to lie idle. Every 
acre should be 
planted to a le- 





MR. 
gume crop, for the reason that grain 


RROWNE 


crops draw heavily upon the plant 
food in the surface soil, and if follow- 
ed by corn, another gross feeder and 
shallow-rooted crop, we are “killing” 


the soil. 
We are blessed in the South be- 
cause of the large number of excel- 


lent legume crops we can grow, and 
which make good yields even when 
planted after small grain. The cow- 


pea and soy bean are generally recog- | 


nized for their value in connection 
with small grain farming. There is 
another equally valuable legume crop 
which should stand alongside these 
great crops, namely the peanut. Al- 
though the larger varieties make 
their best growth when planted in 
May, on the sandy loam soils of the 
Cotton Belt good crops may be pro- 
duced even when planted up to July 1, 
and the Spanish variety may be plant- 
ed till July 15. 


Plant a few acres of that stubble 
land in Spanish peanuts for the hogs. 
They will give variety to the pigs’ 
diet, improve the flavor of the meat, 
and enrich the soil. The peanut vine 
stands out as one of the best forms of 
humus we can add because of its high 
content of nitrogen. 


Another reason for planting all the 
peanuts we can is that it is such an 
easy crop to cultivate. If planted 
level, practically all the cultivation 
can be done with weeders and light 
harrows. Labor is too scarce and 
high-priced to use it with a hoe, so 
we must plant more of those crops 
which require practically no hoe 
work, 

The peanut is one of our best mon- 
ey,crops and one of the best forage 
crops, and it can be cultivated almost 
entirely without hoe labor. Keep the 
weeder going diagonally and other- 
wise across the field. Keep the crust 
broken and there will be no grass and 
The peanut plant is hard to 
pull up once it has established itself. 

Plant the Spanish very thick on the 
land. The rows should be from 24 
to 30 inches apart and the plants from 
6 to 8 inches apart in the row. 

T. E. BROWNE. 


Result of 18 years tests, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 


NOTE 





It requires twelve hours 
of human labor to grow 
an acre of wheat. What 
do those twelve hours of 
labor yield? Note the re- 
sult of conclusive tests 
at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 
One way—without fer- 
tilizer — yielded 11 bu. 
r acre—or a little less 
than a bushel as reward for each hours” work. 
The other way—with fertilizer—yielded 24 
bu. per acre—or 2 bushels of wheat as re- 
ward for each hours’ work. 
In other words, these experiments proved 
that every hour spent in growing wheat on 
fertilized land brought in twice as much grain 
as the same amount of time spent in grow- 
ing it on land without fertilizer. 


The fertilizer actually added 13 bushels more 
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Fertilizers 










Every Hour of Labor 


4 2 Bushels Instead of 1 


to the acre yield, paying 
for itself over and over 
again. These are ex- 
| ge ng Station facts. 
n view of these facts 
can you afford to plant 
wheat without applying 
fertilizer? 


Give the crop the food 
it needs to build good 
. Strong straw and plump 
the pods of grain. Nitrogen is needed, in 
addition to Phosphoric Acid. For to beat 
the Hessian Fly, wheat should be planted 
late. The Nitrogen enables it to get a good 
start, even in cold ground, and resist the rav- 
ages "of the fly. 


Order Fertilizers Early 


Our fifty factories and disiributing points enables us to get 
fertilizer to you with a minimum amount of hauling, but due 
to the freight congestion, you should order NOW. Write 
us today for the name of V-C Dealers near you. 


. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


V-C Sales Offices 


Columbus, Ga. 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Shreveport, La. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Fort Wayne, Ind, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York City 


Memphis. Tenn. 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn, 
Birmingham, Ala, 
Mobile, Ala 
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HETHER your hay crop is large or 
small, it pays to bale it with an Interna- 
tional Hay Press. That means profitable marketing, 
easy and rapid handling and saving in storage space. 
A one-horse press with a 14x 18 bale chamber turns out a 
daily average of 6 to 10 tons of baled hay. A two-horse press 
gives you 8 to15 tonsin bales, The motor press averages up 
to 20 tons, and the belt power press up to 30 tons —smooth, 
well-tied, marketable bales. ‘The bale chamber sizes are 
uniform and standard, 14 x 18, 16 x 18, and 17x22, 

Some of the popular features of International hay presses — 
the low bale chamber that saves time and labor in the tying 
of bales, the spring roller tucker that makes the bales smooth, 
the block setters, the end delivery of bales, the low step-over 
of the horse presses, the power economy of all the Internae 
tional presses — these are features you should know about be- 
fore you buy a hay press, 

A card to us asking for International hay press information 
will bring you a complete illustrated description of every 
press in the line, and bring it promptly. Write us now while 
you think of it. 


International Harvester Company of America 
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In a Way that Doesn’t Save Moisture? 
Doesn’t drought cut down your 


Why Continue to Plow 


We have built a plow that will rip 


ARSENATE OF LEAD FOR TO- 
BACCO HORNWORMS 


Tests Show This Poison More Effec- 
tive Than Paris Green Commonly 
Used 


RSENATE of lead is a much more 

effective poison than Paris green 
for tobacco hornworms and it is only 
a trifle more expensive. After several 
years of tests by entomologists of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and planters, the Bureau of En- 
tomology recommends arsenate of 
lead in preference to Paris green. 
When properly applied in good 
weather this poison may be expected 
to kill 95 per cent of the worms. It is 
effective against the worms for a 
longer period than Paris green— 
about ten days—adheres better, is less 
likely to burn the plants and is also 
much less irritating to the skin of 
workmen using it. 

In Farmers’ Bulletin 867, “Tobacco 
Hornworm Insecticide,” A. C. Mor- 
gan, a specialist in the Bureau of En- 
tomology, discusses various compara- 
tive experiments with arsenate of 
lead and Paris green and tells how to 
use the arsenical poison to control 
worms in the “Black Patch” tobacco 
country in Kentucky and Tennessee. 


Under usual conditions in this sec- 
tion at least two applications of ar- 
senate of lead should be made. The 
first should be made when worms be- 
come too numerous to be kept off the 
tobacco easily by the hand-picking 
which usually is done while hoeing, 
suckering or topping. If the worms 
are small and the tobacco is not more 
than half grown, 3% pounds of the 
poison to the acre will be sufficient. 
This may be followed by a second ap- 
plication of 3% to 4 pounds when 
small worms begin to appear again in 
numbers. If the worms are large at 
the time of the first application, 4 to 
4% pounds of poison to the acre 
should be used, and if the tobacco is 
large, 5 pounds. 

The powdered arsenate of lead may 
be applied with a dust gun having a 
fan diameter of about 10 inches. If 
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If they are as small as a hen egg or 
smaller I cut off about half an inch 
from the end that was attached to 
the vine, throwing away the small 
piece. 

“I dip or roll the cut potato in air- 
slaked lime. Then I put the potatoes 
in a bed that has been well prepared 
and that is slightly above level. If 
the ground is not good and moist I 
sprinkle thoroughly, allowing the wa- 
ter to settle before putting in pota- 
toes. I put them in the bed, with cut 
ends down, covering with soil so the 
tips are just above the surface of the 
ground. They are placed in the bed 
closely, but not allowed to touch. 


“The next move is to sprinkle the 
bed again, and to cover with 6 or 8 
inches of freshly mowed grass. Before 
putting the grass on the bed dip in a 
tub of water. Let remain this way 
until about the third day, when the 
hay is removed and again sprinkled 
and placed back on the bed. If the 
soil is dry it is sprinkled also. In 
from five to eight days this method 
gives well sprouted potatoes. The 
Cobbler is the hardest to sprout, and 
sometimes requires as much as 10 
days. I take the potatoes up and 
plant when sprouts are from a quar- 
ter to a half-inch in length.” 


| OUR HEALTH TALK 


Keeping Children Healthy in 
ummer 


[NX THE first place, children must be 

kept as cool as possible. In hot 
weather this is not an easy task, but 
it May be accomplished in some meas- 
ure by clothing them suitably. Babies 
need only the diaper and one other 
garment, band or slip. Older children 
need only enough to cover their bod- 
ies. As far as possible, children 
should sleep out of doors at night, if 
screened porches are available, or, if 
not, with all the windows and doors 
wide open. ‘ 

Children must be provided too with 
occupations suited to their age. A 
play pen on a cool porch, or even un- 











| yield in spite of good seed, fertilizer, open the soil from six to sixteen inches 
and constant cultivation? = | deep, andcuts ten inches toa yard wide. 
Where only entiners lowing ig It keeps the top soilontop. It breaks 
done crops do not stand dought, for up the hard subsoil, making millions of 
| only the few top inches of soil are ae panes where winter’s rains will be 
i broken up. When this issaturated stored up as absorbed by a sponge. 
with rain, the creeks and gullies get As the top soil gets dry in summer, 
the rest. Winter’s rains are not this moisture is gradually drawn up by 





such an instrument has a special de- der the trees in the yard where the 
vice to prevent clogging, the poison mother can watch the baby, will give 
need not be mixed with a carrier such much pleasure. Sand piles, swings, 
as dry wood ashes. The application and many other simple pieces of play 
should be made early in the morning apparatus which are easily made at 
or late in the afternoon when the air home without any great expense will 

















# stored up for summer. pope pay pe ye is still or when there is only a slight keep older children happy and out of 
The Only Way phorie Acid ond Setaah that has been —- tee ny a AO ae days may be spent 
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to insure rain from below the earth 
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soiling in the fall and winter. with or without subsoil attachment. 





lead somewhat cheaper direct from special care in summer to suit the ages, 
the factory. Prices for the grade of and proper food habits should be es- 
poison recommended for treating to- tablished. The nursing baby will cause 
bacco ranged from 20 cents to 30 the least anxiety. If a baby is nursed B. 











Write for full information and name of dealer in your locality. 
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Before you buy get our cata- 
log. prices and sample of our 
great never-slip lock fence. 
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Save your Seed while cutting, 
if you have 1 acre it will pay, 


LESPEDEZA, (Japan Clover) AND 
SWEET CLOVER SEED SAVER 





cents a pound in retail lots last year. 
Only such ‘brands as are guaranteed 
to contain at least 30 per cent of ar- 
senic oxide, of which not more than 
1 per cent is free, or water soluble, 
should be used. Any commercial form 
of arsenate of lead not meeting these 
requirements may burn the plants. 





How to Get a Stand of Second-crop 
Irish Potatoes 


‘THE spring crop of Irish potatoes 

will not keep through the winter, 
but the second or fall crop will. The 
great trouble with the fall crop is to 
secure a good stand. July, the best 
month for planting, is often a dry 
month, making it difficult to secure a 
stand. Mr. W. T. Vandiver, of Cull- 
man, Ala., has worked out a method 
which he says always enables one to 
secure a good stand regardless of 
weather conditions. He describes his 
method as follows: 


“For planting the second crop I use 
spring potatoes, and put them out to 
sprout about July 10. I dig the seed 
early in the morning, and take them 
in at once and spread out in a shady 
place, allowing them to dry from 
three to five days. If the potatoes are 


at regular times, preferably three or 
four heurs apart, and is clean and as 
cool as possible, he will not usually 
suffer harm even in very hot weather. 

Babies newly weaned from the 
breast and up to the end of the second 
year will need special care. Properly 
modified cows’ milk will form the 
principal part of the diet of all such 
children, and must be as clean and as 
fresh as possible. Detailed directions 
for the feeding of children will be 
sent free from the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., to all who 
care to send for the bulletins on the 
care of children. 

Older children should be taught to 
observe regular habits, also, and 
mothers must guard against the dan- 
gers of over or underfeeding, and es- 
pecially against poor food materials, 
such as overripe fruit. Young chil- 
dren need to be taught to chew their 
food thoroughly and to eat slowly. 
Cleanliness of the body is necessary 
for kealth and comfort at all times, 
but is demanded in the summer time. 
These fundamental rules for health 
should be in effect in every family, 
and where carried out faithfully sick- 
ness should be largely done away 
with—Mrs. Max West. 
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BALANCING THE RATIONS OF A DAIRY COW 


By Tait Butler 
[This is No. 28 of a series of 52 articles on “How to Succeed With Hogs and Cattle.” 





The twenty-ninth, “Feeding According 


to Production,” 





will appear next week,] 





VERY feeder is influenced or 
Pieortronec more or less by the 

work that has been done by the 
scientists and experimenters who 
have developed the different methods 
of balancing rations. No matter how 
little he knows of the subject, or how 
positive he may be in his prejudices 
against what he calls “scientific” feed- 
ing, the work of the scientists has so 
changed the general methods of feed- 
ing that the so-called “practical,” un- 
educated feeder is today using rations 
more nearly balanced than formerly, 
as a direct result of the work of the 
scientists, whether he knows it or not. 


No one can be certain that he is 
accurately balancing the ration of any 
particular animal, because exactly 
what this particular animal requires 
to do its work cannot be positively or 
definitely told. But sufficient is known 
and may be learned by any one of av- 
erage intelligence to enable him to 
feed a ration which will tome closely 
enough to supplying the needs of the 
various kinds of farm animals, to 
serve fairly well all practical pur- 
poses. In other words, exactness is 
not possible, because no one can 
know exactly either the needs of a 
given animal or the composition and 
digestibility of the feeds being used, 
but it is still practicable, by giving re- 
gard to the ‘balancing of rations, to 
feed the animals better, or save feeds, 
and in most cases both these improve- 
ments may be made. 


What Is a Balanced Ration? 


RATION for a dairy cow, to be bal- 

anced, must furnish all the differ- 
ent materials required to keep the 
cow’s body in healthy, vigorous condi- 
tion and out of which she can make 
the milk which she gives. The feeds 
must not only contain all the different 
kinds of materials the cow requires 
for her work, but they must also con- 
tain these materials in the proper pro- 
portions, so that while all materials 
required. are supplied in sufficient 
quantity none are in excess, to be 
wasted. Cows and the milk they 
give are made up of the same mate- 
rials as exist in the feeds, and bal- 


ancing the ration is simply giving 
such feeds as will supply all the 
needs of the cow for her body and to 
make milk, without giving more 
material or nutrients than she can 
use economically, for when this is 
done the extra feed or nutrient 


is 
wasted. : 

In this connection it may be well 
to state that a “ration” is the feed 
given a cow during 24 hours, or per 


day, whether it be given in one or 
more feeds. 

In balancing the ration for a dairy 
cow, or other animal, certain facts 
must be known and always kept in 
mind. 

1. It must not be forgotten that 
there is a living animal with its likes 
and dislikes and individual peculiar- 
itiesein the proposition. The feeds 
must be liked and readily eaten by 
the animal. 

2. Since feeds vary in compositioii, 
some having a deficiency in one nu- 
trient and an excess of another, a 
number of different feeds or a va- | 
riety must be used, not only to make 
certain of supplying all the materials 
needed, but also to suit the taste and 
encourage the appetite of the cow. 





3. Some “standard” must ‘be used 
which indicates the needs of the 
kind of animal and the kind and 
amount of work it is doing. These 


“feeding standards” may be found in 
books and bulletins on feeding. 


4. The composition of the feeds, or 
those portions of the nutrients they 


contain which are digested by the | 
animal must be known. The digesti- 
ble nutrients in a feed are the por- 
tions of the different materials or 
nutrients which the animal can di- 
gest. For instance a feed may con- 


tain 15 per cent, or 15 pounds in 100 
pounds, of protein, but only 80 per 
cent of this 15 pounds, or 12 pounds, 
may actually be digestible or usable 
by the cow. 

5. The prices or cost of the feeds 
must always be considered. 


To meet requirement No. 1, the 
feeder must study his animal. He 
cannot feed entirely by rule, but 
must feed the particular cow he 
is dealing with, and not merely a 
cow in the abstract, or the ay- 
erage cow. He must respect her | 
likes and dislikes. Condition No. 


2 can only be met by using a number | 
of different kinds of feeds in the pro- 
per proportions, which while supply- 


ing the required materials will insure 
the variety essential to maintaining 
the appetite of the cow. Feeding | 
standards and the digestible nu- | 


trients in feeds are published in con- | 
venient form in books and bulletins 

and have often appeared in the Pro- 

gressive Farmer, particularly in our 

annual Reference Special. 

But few farmers or dairymen will 
give this matter sufficient study or | 
take the trouble to closely calculate 
the nutrients in the feeds and en- 
deavor to approximate the needs of | 


their cows as set down in the feeding 
standards. They regard such an ef- 
fort as impractical, and such is true, 


(7) 791 
toward better feeding by observing 
certain simple facts and rules which 
can be understood and followed by 


unless one is willing to give it con- any one. For instance, the dairy cow 
siderable study. But as a matter of giving a large amount of milk re- 
fact, the most practical man today is quires not only more feed, but a 


the one who gives his feeding suffi- 
cient study to intelligently balance 
the rations of his cows, as a matter 
of economy, or to cheapen produc- 
tion, for an unbalanced ration is a 
wasteful ration. 


Some Things Every Feeder Can Do 


HILE much the larger number of 

feeders will not attempt to closely 
balance the rations of their cows, 
still something is and must be done 
toward balancing the rations by all 
feeders. Until our feeders are willing 
to put more study on the balancing 
of rations most can be accomplished 


larger proportion of protein than a 
cow giving only 15 to 20 pounds of 
milk a day, and the cow giving only 
this quantity of milk requires more 
feed and more protein than the dry 
cow unless the dry cow is to gain in 
weight. In other words, the cow re- 
quires an increased proportion of 
protein to carbohydrates as the quan- 
tity of milk produced increases. The 
same is also true as regards the cow 
which gives a high per cent of but- 
ter fat as compared with one giving 
the same quantity of milk with a 
lower per cent of butter fat. In short, 
(Concluded on page 18, column 4) 








the corn crop is in the 


er, The best agricultural authorities 
all have proved that 30% of the feeding value of 
stalk, yet thousands of acres of corn stalks 





are practically wasted annually by field feeding. 


Get the big profit from your crop, Cut off more corn this year. 
Use the 


no more help and in much less time. 


Do this with 


JOHN%:DEERE CORN BINDER 


‘The Binder with the Power Carrier and Quick Turn Tongue Truck 


In addition to the labor and time-saving features of the John Deere Corn Binder, 
its better, more lasting construction and its many operating advantages will have 


a particular appeal to you. 


Power carrier relieves you of all the hard work—simply press the foot trip lever and the 
carrier,which is always in receiving position, dumps the bundles in windrows free of the horses’ 


path, parallel to the standing corn, 


The Quick Turn Tomgue Truck, another valuable feature, relieves the horses of all neck- 
weight and makes turning at the ends as easy as when the horses are hitched to alwagon. The 
truck,with a flexible mounted axle, conforms to uneven ground perfectly, keeps the gatherers to 
their work, prevents sluing on side hills and does away with side draft. 

There are many other features of merit, such as bigger and stronger wheels, heavier main 
frame, flexible throat springs, three packers instead of two, four discharge arms and roller 










to 


bearings, which all combined make an unusual light draft, service- 
able and dependable binder, 

Like other John Deere Implements, the John Deere Corn Binder is 
built on the standard of quality that insures service and satisfac- 
tion. Place your order early with your John Deere dealer for aJohn 

Deere Corn Binder. 


Be assured of delivery when you need it. 


Write for these Free Books 


Let us send you literature fully describing this bet- 
ter binder and also big 156-page book “Better Farm 
Implements and 
Use Them.’’ 
of practical information, 
Worth dollars. 


Ask for free package 
CB 423. 
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JOHN DEERE 
Moline, Illinois 












GetaWITTE 
Kero-Oll 

Engine 

2to 30 H-P. Station- 

ary, Portable and Saw- 

ig. Use Kerosene or 

Distillate. ‘‘Hot Spot’’ 
preheats fuel. 


Buy ON YOUR OWN TERMS 


I will send you a WITTE Engine—any size— | 
Kero-Oil or Gasoline, 2. 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 or 30 H-P. 

all complete, read. f 

cost while you pay for it. 

Hand Portable Outfit—a Stationary Engine 

—a Horse Portable—ora CompleteSaw-Rig— 

take your choice of engines and terms— <g7 


Money Back If Not Satisfied on My 
New 90-Day Engine Offer 


I save you fooling away your time on engines 
you know nothing about. 


You get the improvements 





You can havea 
ALL 


y torun, toearnitsown 
| STEEL 


Cash, Payments, or No Money Down 


as arranged for. 


I can make 
Factory Shipments in all regular 


Immediate 


sizes—save you waiting 8 to 12 weeks, 
offer you most engine quality at lowest 


rices. 


I build nothing but engines —in 


he largest exclusive engine factory in the 
J 


world sellin 


delivery. y Kere-Oi 


direct — peas safe 
ngines 


Burn Kerosene 
Costs you one-half less to operate. 


ou 


get two gallons of kerosene 
for the price of a gallon of gasoline. 


m kerosene or distillate, do 
your work as easy — pumping, 
grinding, sawing, or silo filling. 


The WITTE 
Saw-Rig 


§ This outfit is shipped 

complete with 

47 Pulley, belt, tongue, seat, etc. 
47 Hitch on and drive off. 

Y 8ori2H-P. A Money Maker, 


I have made in 32 years building high- , 
grade engines for thousands of cus- 
tomers. When you select a WITTE 


You Save $15 to $200 ' 


according to the 

size engine you want. 
low prices are 

sible because 


make and sell engines 
only. You get your WITTE 


All-Steel 
truck, with chain brake, 
eat Lee st, 





Engine fully equipped—ready 


py touse — no extras to buy — 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
—AT FACTORY PRICES 


y You get an engine built to operate on 
low cost fuels. You geta high-grade en- 


aw, 
gine with a big surplus of power 
— backed by an old-established, 
and successful manufacturer, 


4, 6, 


You Get a Straight Five-Year Guarantee 


You have the opportunity of testing a WITTE on your 
fj own work, under yourown conditions. Start the engine 
yourself—Put it on the hardest jobs—Belt it to any work 
you have. You can then see just what it will do—why it 
is better. M 1 ave made 





Z is so ~ 
Fy sucha wonderfal suscess of the engine business that I 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


2359 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
2359 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The most com- 

plete and bes 

peatee et book I 
now of. Tells you the 

reason why TTE 

construction is superior, 
ree vou LR, . pagine story. il 

a ‘ou dodon” y any engine unt. 
you read this book. Write for fe today. 


FILL OUT and Mail COUPON 


2359 


hg wit aul pen eer Spee i 
an will m um i 
90-Day Offer at ‘once. ‘i 
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The Real All-Purpose Tractor } 
Two Sizes, 12-20 and 9-16 H.P. 
It’s easy to drive a Heider Tractor. Move the 
one lever forward to go forward, pull it back to 
reverse. en ds,either way. This is one 
of the reasons why you will find somany Heider 
Tractors successfully operated by even inex- 
perienced hands. It is one of the advan’ 


- = ip. of the Heider S wal fie. 
WROeK Sand 


tion drive—the big success ww 
A 








Model D, 9-1 


to the tractor. Auto- 
matic power lift. Sold 
with or without plow 
attached. 





smooth, flexible power with 
less ars, fewer parts, 








6 h. 


trol 


Pp. 
with Rock Island No.9 plow attached 
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WORK FOR JULY WITH ORCHARD AND TRUCK CROPS 


By L. A. NIVEN 





something about the all too common 
practice of packing immature fruit 


grading is abso- 


consumer, and an- 
swer the question 
as to what you 
would do if you 
bought a crate or basket of peaches, 
and found half them either too green 
or too ripe. It is carelessness in grad- 
ing and packing fruits and vegetables 
that often causes the grower to 
pocket a loss instead of a profit. 
. oe 





MR. NIVEN 


Any cultivation given the orchard 
this month should be very shallow. 
It is desirable to keep the weeds and 


ANY of the peaches have al- winter kill. Unless the .ground is 
# ready been marketed, but we completely taken up by the fruit 
~ cannot refrain from saying trees, a cover crop of some kind 


sowed at the last cultiva- 
Some of the legumes, such as 


should be 
tion. 


along with some cowpéas, crimson or bur clover, 
that is over-ripe. should be used. 
Reverse Careful and strict ' 2 © 


The time for harvesting mature on< 


lutely necessary if jons is now with us in the Middle 

Seven Speeds one would secure South, and will soon be with us in 
forward or reverse the best prices. the Piedmont and upper sections. 
with one lever and Put yourself im When properly harvested, cured and 
disconnect the place of the stored, there are few sections in the 


South where one can’t keep onions 
until the season for green onions 
comes in the spring. Although the 
harvesting, curing and storing of ma- 
ture onions is a comparatively simple 
matter, yet many seem to think it dif- 
ficult. To pull before they are ma- 
ture means they will rot. The proper 
time to» pull is when the tops begin ta 
break at the neckgand fall over. Pull 
and leave on the ground in rows for 
several days, or until they are thor- 
oughly dry. Then cut off the tops 
down close to the onion and they are 


or I in tractor industry. Means 
‘Farm lools' 


less chance for breakage, 
lower upkeep cost. 


Write For Heider Catalog 


ready for storing. Put in ventilated 
crates or put in thin large layers on 









grass down, but it is more desirable 
to allow the trees to cease growth 










Plows, Discs, Planters, 






Seede alti: List- HeiderTractora are backed ® } ee 
ers iiay Sede, boss by 10 oe yi, Use Rock Island Plows and become hardened for the winter, Shelves. ge 
Separators,ManureSpread- B fouscs, distributors and ont ae . yey pebiet Ins If cultivation is kept up too late 

i i or. e z : . a" ° 
ee FL yo “© CTX" Bottoms turn the furrow growth of the trees will continue, and Large quantities of high-grade fer- 





Wyte for our tilizer are used on the spring and early 
summer truck crops. This is desira¢ 
able in order that these crops may be 
pushed rapidly so as to get on the 
earliest market possible. These crops 
seldom occupy the land a sufficient 
length of time to make use of ali this 
fertilizer. Therefore, it is specially 
important that some othe: crop fol- 
low these immediately. Cabbage and 
irish potatoes may be followed with 
sweet potatoes, rutabagas, carrots, 
etc. It is doubly important that one 
not allow any fertilizer go to waste 
now on account of its high price and 
the scarcity of food. 
* * x 

There is still plenty of time left to 

set out sweet potatoes and secure a 


slices clear over—prevent air spaces 
from stopping the moisture. | Front 
furrow wheel litt, 2,3 or 4 “CTX 
Bottoms. 


this causes them to go into winter in 
'a more or less sappy condition and 
| they are therefore very susceptible to 







Rock Island Plow Co. 

200 Second Avenue 

Rock island. Illinois 
or Dallas, Te 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
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Make a wonderfully durable 


: zood i ticall ll secti 
roof or wall evening. A cedar of the South. Better use vines for 
tree, which fell fifteen undred years plants, as they are usually more satis- 


factory for late setting. 
* *x * 


ago, was sound and well-preserved when 
discovered ast year. Cedar lasts for ages. 


Only the heart of the finest_grade of Pacific Coast 
cedar is made into Titehold Shingles. They are rift 
sawn, smooth, straight-grained, free from knots and sap. 


Guaranteed for Forty Years 


Titehold Shingles, made in 
irregular widths, give an unuss 
ually pleasing appearance to 
any building. They can be laid 
as taken from bundles, without 
matching to break joints. 


Make another setting of tomatoes 
| during the next few weeks. By keep- 
| ing up the cultivation of the early set 
plants and spraying several times 
with Bordeaux, one can keep these 
bearing until early fall. But for late 
fall it is best to depend on a later 
crop. Then when frost comes along 
the green tomatoes can be pulled and 
wrapped and used up to Christmas. q 
For this late crop select.a moist piece 
of soil, as late summer and fall are 
usually dry. 








Every roof or siding made of 
Titehold Shingles, nailed with 
Titehold 34d zinc coated nails,’ 
if properly recorded with us 

ithin 30 days, is guaranteed 

gainst decay for forty years! 


The turnip is a cool weather plant, a 
but the rutabaga will stand consider- 
ably more heat than the turnip. Hun- 
dreds of carloads of rutabagas are 
shipped to our Southern cities every 
winter from Canada. It thrives best 
in that cool climate, but will grow 
here in great shape if we will but give 
it a fair show. July is the month it 
should be put in in nearly all sections 
of the South. It demands a fertile 
and friable soil. Break the ground 
thoroughly and harrow and reharrow 
until in fine seed-bed condition. Then 













A dealer near you sells Titehold 
shingles. If you don’t know him# 
write us. Ask for free shingle book, 






Carolina Portland Cement Co. 






GHARLESTOW,&. C. = fertilize well and give the proper cul- 
Atlanta Birmingham SSN tivation, and there is every reason 
Jacksonville why rutabagas should prove profita- 





ble, in a small way at least, to nearly 
every trucker. If one should find a 






materi 


Manufacturers dealers eS ‘ NS NS 
in roofin apt building ' WS SN NX$ crop of them on his hands and no sat- 
inds. wa isfactory market, just remember that 





cows relish them. In fact they make 
i BE ae excellent feed for dairy animals, but 
gE should be cut up and fed just after 
milking in order to avoid giving the 
milk an undesirable taste. 
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\\\ | NY Even though Irish potatoes are now 3 
. abundant and comparatively cheap, it é 








' South. 
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will be well to put in a liberal acreage 
to the second or fall crop. The spring- 
grown ,potato will not keep through 
the winter here in the South, but the 
second crop will. For this crop many 
like the Lookout Mountain. It.yields 
well, but the quality is not anything 
extra. Others prefer to plant the 
spring-grown seed of Cobblers, Bliss, 
Triumph, etc. The Lookout Mountain 
seed is harder to obtain and more 
costly, as they must be carried 
through the winter. When spring- 
grown seed is used for planting, tub- 
ers about the size of a quarter to a 
half silver dollar are used, without 
cutting. The principal trouble with 
this crop is securing a stand, hence 
the necessity of planting in well 
prepared soil. Plant five to seven 
inches deep, and do the planting early 
in the morning or late in the evening, 
and in freshly stirred soil. When the 
small tubers are used it will be found 
advisable to start them to sprouting 
before planting. To do this, spread 
on the ground in a shady place, and 
cover lightly with sand, straw, or 
other material that will hold mois- 
ture. Keep them moistened until 
sprouting begins, and then plant with- 
out cutting. When the Lookout Moun- 
tain variety is used it is usually cut 
and planted just like the spring crop. 
Of course the sprouting process men- 
tioned above may be dispensed with, 
but it makes a stand more certain. 
-* 2 

There is still time left in most sec- 
tions of the South to put in such 
crops as butter or navy beans, black- 
eyed peas, etc. These sell well in the 
winter as dried beans or peas. They 
can easily be put in after small grain, 
Irish potatoes, cabbage, etc. 

x* * * 


Keep the cucumbers picked, as a 
few allowed to ripen will very mate- 
rially shorten the bearing days of the 
vines. Even though no use can be 
made of them, this will be found 
worth while, provided, of course, that 
any more cucumbers are desired. 


Don’t let grass and weeds overrun 
the strawberry, blackberry, dewberry, 
raspberry and asparagus fields. Clean 
them out. It will pay well to do this 
even when considered only from the 
standpoint of the amount of food 
these pests will consume. And this 
will give these crops just that much 
better show in their struggle to win 
over the weeds and grass and pro- 
duce a good yield the following year. 

* * * 


The sweet potato grower who 
hasn’t a storage house could not more 
profitably use a few days of his time 
this summer than by building one. It 
does not need to be expensive. Many 
growers have worked old, one-room 
cabins into excellent sweet potato 
storage houses. Of course the size 
and cost will depend on the quantity 
of potatoes to be stored. We all kaow 
potatoes are usually cheap at digging 
time, and gradually increase in price 
until the following spring. Then these 
storage houses will also save thous- 
ands of bushels that would otherwise 
rot, and bring no price at all. 

* * * 

Preparation of the ground for tur- 
nips should begin at once. Rutabagas 
will not take the place of these. Au- 
gust or late July is the right time to 
sow these in most sections of the 
To get best results the soil 
must be not only well prepared, but 
fertile. A good way is to turn a piece 
of stubble land and broadcast stable 
Manure on it and harrow in. Then 
harrow at least once a week or after 
each rain until planting time. Such 
preparation as this will make reason- 
ably certain a good crop. 

ee 

Although it has been said time and 
again, we repeat with emphasis that 
no farm, and especially a fruit or 
truck farm, is complete without a 
home canning outfit. The larger fruit 
and truck farms of course need the 
larger canning outfits, but even the 
very’ small one needs one of some 
kind. 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 














Le |) | 
The North Carolina 
State Normal and 
Industrial College 


CULTURE SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE 








SELF-SUPPORT 








A Liberal Education 


Employment 





OFFERS TO WOMEN 


Equipment for Womanly Service 
Professional Training for Remunerative 








Five well-planned courses leading to degrees in Arts, Science, Education, 


Music and Home Economics. 


Special courses in Pedagogy; in Manual Arts; in Domestic Science, House- 
hold Art and Economics; in Music; and in the Commercial Branches. 


Teachers and Graduates of other Colleges provided for in both regular and 


special courses. 


Equipment modern, including furnished dormitories, library, laboratories, 
literary society halls, gymnasium; music rooms, teachers’ training school, 
infirmary, model laundry, central heating plant, and open-air recreation 


grounds. . 


Dormitories furnished by the State. 
those who pledge themselves to become teachers. 


Fall term opens September 10, 1918. 


Board at actual cost. 


Tuition, free to 


Spring term begins January 20, 1919. 


For Catalog and other information address 


JULIUS I. FOUST, President, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


0 











MT, PLEASANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


“MERIT, THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS.” 
tions of Satisfied Patrons — And the re- 
bag ey = of prominent educators pronounce its 
n in healthful Piedmont Carolina i \, 
Modern Equipment—Electric lights, steam heat, and run- 
ing water in every room. 
Faculty of College and University Training and successful 
teaching experience. 
Records of Institute—Men attest the excellency of the 
work done. - , 
Expenses Quite Reasonable. Illustrated catalog giving full 
formation sent upon request. Address. 
G. F. McALLISTER, A.M., Principal, 


Box 102, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 











FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 
FOUNDED 1642 (EPISCOPAL) 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, RALEIGH, N, C. 


Geod Home Economics and Business Departments. 
College — Music — Art — Elocution — Preparatory. 
For Illustrated Catalog, etc., address 


REV. GEO. W. LAY, Rector, Box E, St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 














—— EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL —— 
A State School to Train Teachers for the Public Schools of North Caro- 
lina. Every energy is directed to this one purpose. Tuition free to all 
who agree to teach. Fall term begins September 25, 1918. 

For Catalog and other information, address, 





UF ARE YOU A 
LANDLORD? 


_ Then you should send The Progressive 
Farmer to your tenants, Many Jandlords 
do and they say it is profitable. 
Think of the cost, one dollar and have 
you @ tenant who would not get many 
times the value (to you) from this small 
investment? 
Should you send more than one subscrip- 
tion club rates will apply: 
2 annual subscriptions ........ $1.50 
3 annual subscriptions 
5 annual subscriptions .......+. 3.00 


And this, too, ts good advice—Do it now. 
































ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, GREENVILLE, N. C. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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A New Hart-Parr Will Help 
Your Labor Problem 


ARVESTING, threshing, fall plowing, disking, silo filling must 
be done on time—and economically. Labor is scarce, but the 
world must be fed. Let a New Hart-Parr help. 

The New Hart-Parr is the sum total of experience of the firm that founded the 
tractor industry and built the first kerosene burning tractors. That's why the New 
Hart-Parr burns kerosene as successfully as any gasoline engine burns gasoline— 
why power and smooth running at all loads, why bulldog tenacity in quick and 
sure response to varying loads are distinguishing features of 


HOhe New 


ART-PARR 


It runs one minute or one hour at no load without i rregular 
Power — Pulls three| ¢xPlosions. It passes from no load to full load, or vice versa, 
lows — 30 HHP on| without mis-firing and without throttling. 
a. — 2 cylinder Absence of excessive carbon deposits, freedom from spark 
twin, 4 cycle. Valve| plug troubles, the non-necessity of delicate carburetor adjust- 
an  & 750 Re. ment are further proof that the New Hart-Parr means ker- 
me 

gad, ene piece. No| Osene supremacy. , , 
bend. No eo, Then, too, the New Hart-Parrisa four-wheel, twin-cylinder 
[ers he shunt.| tractor of sensible design. It is simple. Its parts are easily 
Bearings—S.K.F.and| accessible. There can be no mis-alignment of gears—there 

is no bend, no twist to its one-piece cast steel engine bed. 

You should know more about the New Hart-Parr. Write 
today for free, fully descriptive literature. 


— — Two for- 
REID HARDWARE COMPANY 
LINCOLNTON NORTH CAROLINA 











Specifications 





ward, 2 an mi.; 
one reverse. 
Transmission-Select- 
ive sliding gear. 
Rediater~ erfex— 
-Kipp force . 
Weight —5000 Ibe. 
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This 
Smells Like Sweet Ensilage 


ND, like sweet silage, it is relished by cattle. Buckeye 
Lintless Hulls are 100% clean and lintless. They com- 
bine thoroughly and uniformly with the protein foods, help- 
ing in their perfect assimilation. You will find Buckeye Hulls 
distinctly superior to the old style hulls and much more 


Roughage When Wet | 


a UCKEYE . 


| Y HULLS 


UNTLESS 


To secure the best results and to develop the ensilage odor, wet the hulls 

thoroughly twelve hours before feeding. It is easy to do this by 

vetting them down night and ing for the next feeding. If at 

_ ‘ny time this cannot be done, wet down at least thirty minutes. 
If you prefer-to feed the hulls dry, use only half as much by bulk 

) as of old style hulls 


FREE— Book of Mixed Feed Formulas 
Gives the right formula for every combination of feeds 
used in the South. Tells how much to feed for milk, 
for maintenance, for fattening, for work. Describes 
Buckeye Hulls and gives directions for using them properly. 
Send for your copy to nearest mill. 


Dest. 4 The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. pevt. a 
Atlanta Birmingham Greenwood Little Rock Memphis 
Aagusta Charlotte Jack Mi Selma 






















Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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Fly-repellants for Dairy Cows Gen- 
erally Unsatisfactory 


HOSE who have water and hose 

connections in cow barns find it 
convenient to spray cows, previous to 
milking, thereby reducing the bac- 
teria count in the milk. 

I use an expanded container in 
which I put a cake of soap, and this 
metal capsule is screwed fast to a 
garden hose, so that the flowing wa- 
ter may dissolve the soap, and there- 
by wash the cow with soap and water 
by merely holding the spray nozzle 
near to the cow. 

These containers are manufactured 
for plant spraying in green houses by 
a Brooklyn’ N. Y., concern, but no 
chemical company as far as I know 
manufactures a soap that will kill the 
pestiferous cow flies. Tar soap, 
germicidal soap, and carbolic soap, do 
not any of them measure up to the re- 
quirements of repellants and fly-kill- 
ers. 

If any reader is aware of such a 
compound, he will oblige me by mak- 
ing the fact known. If any chemical 
company will manufacture a soap 
that sprayed with water on cows will 
surely kill flies, with which it comes 
in contact, and not injure the cow, 
they will confer a great benefit on the 
dairy industry of our country. Ar- 
senic dip did the work for the vam- 
pire cattle tick. 

The writer spent years studying the 
fever-carrying cattle tick, now exter- 
minated in his county, and he will not 
rest satisfied until this pest in like 
manner is mastered. 

BENJ. W. HUNT. 

Eatonton, Ga. 





Editorial Comment:—The difficul- 
ties in securing a satisfactory fly-re- 
pellant or an agent that will destroy 
the flies without injury to the cows 
are much greater than were the case 
with the destruction of the ticks. The 
ticks get on the cattle and remain 
there until mature; that is, the fever 
tick when it once gets on a cow re- 
mains there until mature and ready 
to lay eggs. The fly is also more diffi- 
cult to handle, in that it travels long- 
er distances than the tick and flies 
from animal to animal. In fact, the 
difficulties are so great in the case of 
the fly that it seems almost hopeless 
to expect that an agent will be found 
which will prove satisfactory in pro- 
tecting cattle from flies. The ticks, 
when hatched do not travel far and 
only get on cattle. If they do not 
get on cattle they die in a few 
months, while flies are in no sense so 
helpless and easily attacked by man. 

So far all efforts to secure a fly- 
repellant that is not objectionable, 
because of its sticky nature, have 
been more or less of a failure. Sev- 
eral tests have shown that either the 
flies do not do as much harm as gen- 
erally supposed or else the materials 
used as repellants do as much harm 
to the cattle as the flies. We fear 
there is much more hope of solving 
the fly problem through the destruc- 
tion of their breeding places, which 
is not always an easy task, than by 
any agent that can be applied to the 
cows. 





Florida Swine Growers Meet 


HE swine growers of Ftorida, more 
than 200 in number, held a meeting 
at Micaaopy, Florida, June 26 and 27. 
This was one of the most interesting 
and helpfut meetings ever held in the 


state. The subjects on the program 
were: “Care and Treatment of the 
Herd;” “Feeding Brood Sows and 


Young Pigs ;” “Feeding Hogs for Mar- 
ket;” “Our Best Supply of Protein 
Feeds Available in the South;” “Fi- 
nancing the Hog Industry;” “Rates 
and Charges on Livestock Shipments 
in the Southeast;” and many other 


subjects of vital interest to hog grow- 
ers. 

The people of Micanopy gave free 
entertainment to all who attended 
the meeting, and the ladies furnished 
a big dinner on the school: grounds 
the first day, and the second day the 
meeting closed with a fish-fry. Ev- 
eryone present went away. feeling 
they had spent two very helpful days. 

In addition to the program given, a 
number of farms in the vicinity of 
Micanopy, McIntosh and Fairfield 
were visited, where the visitors had 
an opportunity to see some good live- 
stock as well as good crops of corn in 
that section of the state. 

The Florida State Swine Growers’ 
Association is a young institution, be- 
ing hardly six months old, yet it is al- 
ready recognized as being quite a fac- 
tor in the state, and the increased 
number in the membership which we 
had at this meeting indicates that it 
will only be a short time until it is 
one of the strongest organizations in 
the state. There is no line of activity 
in the state today that is growing so 
rapidly, or has grown so rapidly dur- 
ing the past two or three years as 
that of livestock. 

JOHN M. SCOTT. 

Gainesville, Fla. 





Watering Horses and Mules 


HERE have been many plans 

adopted for watering horses and 
mules—some saying it should be done 
before and some after meals—but ev- 
idence indicates that it makes little 
difference when horses and mules get 
water just so they get all they need. 
A good plan is to water working ani- 
mals in the morning, again about 10 
a. m., then before feeding at noon, 
again after the noon meal, then about 
4 p. m., and finally before feeding at 
night. 


| CLAIMED SALES DATES 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


E. L. Hampton, Nashville, Tenn. October 
22a and 23d. 











DUROCS 
Joe J. Battle's Stock and Plant Farm, July 
24. Joe J. Battle, Prop., Moultrie, Ga. 
,senonrent Farm, Charleston, Miss.,, July 
st. 


Enochs Farms, Fernwood, Miss., August 
st. 


Mississippi Duroc-Jersey Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, J. A. Martin, Jr., Sec,, sale at Jack- 
son, Miss., August 2d, 


McKee Bros., Versailles, Ky., August 6th. 


Mayfield Farm, J. A. Surpell, Prop., Lex- 
ington, Ky., August 7th. 


Sunny Brook Farm, August 20. 
& Powers, Prop., Munroe, Ga. 

Kinard Duroc Stock Farm, August 22. W. 
P. Smith, Prop., Kinard, S, C. 


HAMPSHIRES 


R, F. Burch, Eastman, Ga., October 18th. 


Prattville Stock Farm, Prattville, Ala., 
October 19th. 


L. M. Huff, sale at Macon, Ga. Nov. 6th. 
Willie Essig, Tipton, Ind., sale at Atlanta, 
Ga., October 17th, 
POLAND-CHINAS 


T. J..Ray, Elk Park, N. C., sale at Johnson 
City, Tenn., Aug. 7th. 


J. S. Hutton, Maryville, Tenn., Aug. 10th. 


Thompson 





| Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 





North Carolina Good Roads Convention, 
Wrightsville Beach, N, C., August 7-9. 

Farmers’ National Congress, Jacksonville, 
Florida, December 3-6. 

North Carolina Farmers’ Convention, Agri- 
cultural College, West Raleigh, August 28, 
29, 30. 





QUITE GENEROUS 


One of our soldiers, lying wounded in a 
hospital in France, had beside him a watch 
of curious and peculiar design. One of the 
doctors on his rounds saw the watch and be- 
Came interested. 

“Where did you find such a queer time- 
piece?” he asked, : 

“A Hun gave it to me.” 

The doctor was a little surprised, and in- 
quired how the enemy had happened to con- 
vey such a valuable token of esteem and af- 
fection. 

“He had to,” was the short reply. 





If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read “How Farmers Codéperate 
and Double Profits.” 
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Sounds like a fairy talein 
these times, doesn’t it? But 
you can DO it just the same— 
uickly, easily, cheaply And 
the interesting new free 
Smaticy book proves how! 
Yes,sir! Youcanfattenyour 
® hogs, sheep, cattle, poultry 
with meal made quickly and 





Juntor Mill 
Capacity 600 to 
900 ibs. of meal 
perhr.—6 ‘0 better than ever you heard of 
Bh p.engine _ vou can SELL your A-1 hay 
miil-off grades and, instead o 
letting your peanut hay, Les- 
pedeza, velvet beans and other 
forage ge to waste, you can 
make it into the best Combi- 
nation feeds ever seen. 


Smalley 


Silo Filler 32-0 
io Sizes 
A genuine feed saving of 1-5to 1-3 
—for Dixie fasmers who use our 
famous Patented Recutter Attach- 
ment. Unequailed capacity! 6v0 te 
900 Ibs. per hour with Junior Mill 
and 6 toSh. p. engine! 


















meal 






Hooks seize ir 
¢ paddic roller—end 
ing, bevel - edyed. 
knives do the rest! 











Silag 
tonnage! 1080 to 23401 
hour. Belt troubles 





it. Louis, Mo. cos 
SmatteyMfg.Co, Brot, AG Manitewo. ‘Mis 








You can get 
more butterfat 


with a Sharples Suction-feed 
Separator than in any other 
way. 

1/4 to 1/5 more than churns 
ing whole milk, or gravity 
skimming, 

10 Ibs. more butterfat per 
year, per cow, than with fixed- 
feed separators. 


Sharples skims clean at any speed, 
The only separator that does, 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


The Sharples Separator Co., W. chester, Pa. 


Branches: Chicago San Francisco Toronto SC-12 
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‘| OUR FARM NOTEBOOK — | 


| Sow seed of millet now for a fall 


crop. 





will hurry them along. 


How about the annual picnic of 





When marketing fruit, beans, ber- 


ries, or any other crop, it pays to give 


“good measure.” 

Much 
month. Do you have the cowpeas for 
working? 

As no nitrate of soda could be ob- 
| tained, we have been using a top- 
dressing of 8-4 fertilizer in the garden 
with good results, 

Add to the summer comfort of the 
poultry by putting their drinking wa- 
ter in a cool place and keeping the 
poultry house well ventilated at night. 

Make plans ahead for intelligent 
(and “intelligent” means “codpera- 
tive”) marketing of the cotton crop 
before the actual marketing season is 

upon you. 

Better clean out the well now while 
tlhe water is low and the job can be 
done with comparative ease. Scrub 
he wall with a stiff brush, rinse it 
down with clean water, and then 
pump or dip it dry once more. 





One should not now neglect the 
| garden, but rather keep up a succes- 
| sion of vegetables. In the writer’s 
| garden some intensive planting has 
been practiced. Lettuce was planted 
between the early onion rows and 
then okra between some of the let- 
tuce. Where okra was not planted, 
beans were put in as soon as the let- 
tuce and onions were off, and are now 
well on the way to maturity. Late to- 
matoes were also set beside the early 
beets, and late beets sowed beside the 








LOW PRICE OFFER! | 


The season's one big bargain 
= Sallowar' 1, SenitarzOrcem 
, arators! Becau Be 
< room in our factories to build trac- 
La slow the usual low price 
BW 45001918 model Galloway Sani 
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Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for H Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped om tage. 
Catalog and plea free on req 
F. S. Burch & Co., 186 W. Heres St Chi 





i falfa successfully, which probably cost 


| tained for the time it takes to make 


years of time and hundreds of dollars 
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early radishes, while pole beans are 


peas were planted. 





| A THOUGHT ON THRIFT 1 





Getting Experience at a Bargain 


HERE are two ‘ways of getting 

experience—by personal experi- 
ment and by studying the experi- 
ments of others. 

Personal experiment is usually 


mighty expensive—though it usually 
pays and there are times when no 
other procedure will settle a question 
or solve a problem. 

But there are times when accurate 
information about a certain farm sub- 
ject may be obtained at a bargain. 
For example, methods of growing al- 


several hundred dollars to work out, 
may be obtained for a postage stamp 
or two. Or your neighbor’s experience 
in growing a certain crop may be ob- 


a short visit to his farm. Or hun- 
dreds and hundreds of farm exper- 
iences may be obtained for a year’s 
subscription to a farm paper. Or de- 
tailed, specific and complete informa- 
tion about almost any subject may be 
obtained by buying a book. 
«When a man goes in for something | 
about |which he knows little, there- 
fore, he ought to draw on the knowl- 
edge of others and make that venture 
as little of an experiment as possible. 
He should write the editors of farm 
papers, his experiment station or 
state department of agriculture, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, consult his county agent, and 
talk over the matter with neighbor 
farmers. If this is done, information 
will be obtained that would take 


to work out—and such ventures will 
usually turn out overwhelming suc- 
cesses instead of experiments. 





If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies 


| Top-dressing the late watermelons | 


your farmers’ or farm women’s club? 


corn will be laid by this | 


sowing between the rows at this last 


| now growing where the early garden , 























To Cut Your 
e 
Tire Expense 

Steady pounding over country roads 
calls for extra tire quality—extra tire 
strength—extra care in tire construc- 
tion. 

You get these needed extras when 
you buy Racine Country Road and 
Multi-Mile Cord tires. They do cut 
your tire expense, for they are Extra 
Tested, in Racine Rubber Company 
factories, through every step in manu- 
facture. 


RACINE 
Country Road 








Multi-Mile Cord 
TIRES 


“Extra Tested” reflects the extra 

care in our factories which means 
extra wear on your roads, Each 
of the many Extra Tests adds 
extra value. For instance: the 


Extra Test for Even Cure 


scientifically checks and rechecks 
by five patented automatic de- 
vices, the exact degree of heat 
applied to each tire. This means 
perfect uniformity tire for tire. 
Racine Country Road Tires— 
the only tires specially built and 
Extra Tested for country roads. 
Racine Multi- Mile Cord Tires— 
Extra Tested cord tire quality of 
unmatched worth and service. 
It will pay you to know the 
dealer who sells them. 


For Your Own Protection Be Certain Every 
Racine Tire You Buy Bears The Name 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY 


Racine, Wis. 
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ITAWA FNGINE 
Throttle Governed Sscsizz’ 


An OTTAWA Kerosene engine saw-rig outfit, with pole saw, bes 


Oscillator 
No Magneto 
Cranking No Batteries 
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power, per » from € 
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Geo. | Long, OTTAWA MFG. co. 
aes 1092 King St. 
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Every car of coal saved 
by uronte weed tou 
helps to win the war. 
Stationary 6 j 
Engine Prices f | 
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Boll Weevil in Your Cotton? — Ga. ee. 
GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK py Mi 


The Boll Weevil Problem | fe." 


IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST 
ORDER YOURS TODAY! Supply Limited. ay 














“hen call on them and ask them to subscribe. 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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HERE boll weevils are numerous, we believe it 

wise, if the labor can be had, to continue pick- 
ing and destroying the punctured squares until 
about August 1. This does not mean, however, that 
cultivation should be neglected for, if we had to 
choose between the two, we would rush cultivation 
and neglect square-picking. The best plan, how- 
ever, is to thoroughly do both, if the labor is 
available. 





M2 than half the pastures we see at this sea- 
son are badly infested with weeds, probably 
the “yellow-top” or “bitter weed” predominating. 
It is simply impossible to have a really good pas- 
ture where weeds are allowed full sway, yet these 
pests are fairly easy to control. The main thing is 
to keep the annual weeds from making seed, and 
frequent use of the mowing machine is the way to 
do this. In the case of perennial weeds, briers and 
bushes, a grubbing hoe and some muscle will be 
effective. 





E recent discoveries as to excessive profits 

made by millers and packers should arouse Con- 
gress to the necessity for heavier war taxes to 
reach all such cases. As President Wilson said in 
his recent address: 


“The profiteering that cannot be got at by 
the restraints of conscience and love of coun- 
try can be got at by taxation. There is such 
profiteering now and information with regard 
to it is available and indisputable.” 





CCURATE and impartial cotton grading will 

probably mean more to our farmers this year 
than ever before. At present the premium on the 
best grades of lint is excessively high, and a very 
little under-grading may cost the farmer several 
dollars for each bale so mis-handled. Cotton grow- 
ers have a right to demand that the Government 
not only help them produce, but insure honest 
gtading of what is produced, even if a special 
charge is made for the service. Demand the in- 
auguration of official Government graders at all 
regular cotton markets. 





YOU remember the little boy’s pathetic lament 

in Riley’s “Griggsby Station,” the little boy who 
had moved from the farm to a so-called fine home 
in the crowded city: 
“What's in all this grand life and high situation 
And nary pink nor hollyhawk bloomin’ at the door?” 
Anyhow, we are reminded that this is the month 
to plant hollyhocks for next spring’s blooming, 
and millions of them ought to be planted by our 
readers. They can be had in almost all colors, re- 
quire very little care, and bloom profusely and 
gloriously the whole summer long. Many an un- 
sightly corner where rank weeds now annoy the 
sight can be made into “a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever” just by rooting up the weeds, tickling 
the earth with a hoe, and dropping in a few holly- 
hock seed to gladden the sight of all passers-by in 
1919. 





UR North Carolina readers should not overlook 

the announcement on page 18 that fairs wishing 
to get their part of the State Department of Agri- 
culture’s $5,000 appropriation must apply before 
August 15. In this connection we are reminded of 
a new and important benefit of fairs to which we 
have not heretofore called attention. The point is 
made by Mr. S. G. Rubinow, the alert chairman of 
the Fair Committee, who says in a letter now be- 
fore us: 

“One of the great benefits that will be derived 
from the fair work this fall will be the training 
that local folks will receive in preparation for 
judging. The man and woman who learn how 
to judge at the fair will learn how to judge for 
the market. The article that wins first prize at 
the fair will be the best seller on the market. 
The power of discriminating between good 

stock and poor stock, good crops and poor 


crops, is a valuable asset for any one to pos- 
sess. But the ability to explain the difference 
is still more valuable. In training judges for 
fairs, we are training ourselves for better farm- 
ing. See your county agent and tell him you 
want to learn how to judge.” 


HE Bureau of Crop Estimates’ report of July Z, 

estimating this year’s planting of cotton at 
37,089,000 acres, against 34,923,000 last year, or an 
increase of 6.2 per cent, and a condition of 85.8 per 
cent,, was rather higher than had been expected, 
and, according to the Bureau’s methods of estimat- 
ing, indicates a total crop of 15,325,000 bales, exclu- 
sive of linters, or the third largest crop on record. 
It is of course difficult to say just what these esti- 
mates are worth at this season. The crop is yet 
to be made—that is certain. If July and August 
weather conditions are favorable, the yield will 
doubtless be large; but too much rain and the boll 
weevil during these months have been known to 
ruin many a fair prospect. Certainly it is no time 
for Southern growers to let such an as yet uncer- 
tain prospect for a big crop scare them into accept- 
ing lower prices. 





Death of a Great Farmer-Statesman 





E JOIN with his host of friends in South Car- 

olina in mourning the death of Senator Ben- 

jamin R, Tillman, the most notable South 
Carolinian since Calhoun, and the most potent na- 
tional representative of the political uprising of the 
farmers in the early 90's, Especially interested in 
industrial education, Senator Tillman’s best monu- 
ments are Clemson and Winthrop Colleges, estab- 
lished while he was Governor. He also recognized 
the evils of the barroom system, and while his dis- 
pensary plan may hardly be called a success, it 
was a notable step in the progress of curbing the 
liquor evil. Always an interested farmer, his 
knowledge of agricultural conditions was of much 
service to our farming interests in Washington. 
We value the fact that The Progressive Farmer 
was his favorite farm paper and he never went 
from Washington to his South Carolina home, or 
from his home to Washington, without immedi- 
ately notifying us to change his address. 

Senator Tillman represented the hardier vir- 
tues of Southern country life—truth, courage, 
force, and plain-speaking—just as Senator John 
Sharp Williams represents the finer graces of 
Southern plantation life—its culture, courtesy, 
idealism and good fellowship. Now Tillman is 
dead and Senator Williams announces that he will 
not again be a candidate for re-election. It is to 
be hoped that Southern agriculture will yet find 
worthy successors to the two most distinguished 
representatives it has furnished the nation in this 
generation. 





Plan to Select Seeds This Month and Next 


ARIETY tests at our Southern experiment 
Stations have often shown a variation as 
great as 50 per cent between the best and 
poorest varieties of corn and cotton. We have no 
doubt but that there are thousands of farmers 
who could increase their yields of cotton and corn 
10 to 20 per cent simply by planting the variety 
best suited to their particular conditions, and then 
keeping this variety up to par by careful selection. 
In getting the best variety of seed, adaptation 
to local soil and climatic conditions is the first 
point to consider; and in determining this, we 
know of no better authority to turn to than the 
state experiment station. Any farmer who may 
be in doubt as to whether he has the best possible 
variety for his section should get in touch with his 
county agent or nearest experiment station di- 





rector. 

This matter settled, it remains to keep a good 
variety good by careful field selection. In doing 
this, for both cotton and corn we believe the seed 
patch is invaluable. On this patch we would the 


first year plant seed that we are fairly certain are 
the best to be had. From this seed patch very 
careful selections should be made for planting the 
seed patch the year following, while the general 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


run of seed should be used in planting the genera! 
crop. In this way, if the right methods are fol 
lowed, a good variety of seed may be kept up to a 
high standard, or even still further improved 
This month and next, when other farm work i 
not so pressing, is a good time to give carefu! 
thought to this matter of seed selection. Scrub 


. P 
seed have no place on any well managed farm 





All Together Now for Fall and Winter 
Gardens 


[’S NO use to worry about spring gardens,” a 

friend said to us when we were getting up our 

Garden Special last January. “Everybody gar- 
dens in the spring. But the trouble is that nine 
people out of ten miss their chances for gardening 
in fall and mid-summer. If you will publish a ‘Fall 
Garden Special’ next July, you'll do more good 
than by issuing a regular Garden Special here in 
January.” 

We were half inclined to agree with our friend, 
but our plans were then made for this, so we shall 
count on Prof. Massey’s and Mrs. Hutt’s article 
to take the place of a “Fall Garden Special.” At 
the same time, we wish to back them up with an 
appeal of our own. 

It is true that 95 per cent of our people seem to 
forget that a garden ought not to be treated like a 
Plant your farm all over in the spring and 
But many garden 


farm, 
the crops stay put till frost. 
crops grow only as many weeks as farm crops 
grow months. Consequently, to plant the garden 
only once is to throw away half our opportunities 
for service from it. 

To show what ought to be done now and during 
the next few weeks, we are reprinting herewith a 
table we have previously printed showing vegeta- 
bies to plant in summer and fall, time to plant, and 
how many inches deep to plant the seed. Here it 

















1s: 

ro , Tim Inches 

Vegetable e of Planting oo 
Asparagus........ ..+-|November 15—December. |] 6 to 8 
Beans (bush).......... July—August 15 ecccsed 2 
DC. wits whee 6a wh out Same, Fulp..c.s> ly 
Cabbage (late).... . }July, September -} 4% 
COO cost eect venccgs June—July....... oca 3 
ee rr August—September....... 1 
eee September—October...... 4 
CRCUMEDE?. . cc ccosscced Pe tie 64000 6.0 URS S406 4.03 1% 
} < PRITCTIe ere October—November...... % 
Po eee rr July and Succession...... Ve 
NS rrr e COMER s codec ccacccececes 1 
Onion (seed).......... October, in frames....... 2% 
RR 5 ocr ec meenc dienes September—October...... Ve 
Onion (sets).....-.++.. «}August—September....... 
rere 0 «+ eGR 60800602 cence aess 3 to 4 
Potatoes (Irish)...... {| July—August 15......... le 
DN 4 os: 7K eRe ess mE July and Succession...... % 
ES ST re September—October...... W% 
PP ee Ssh bien end eseceheous's % tol 
Se ee June—July.....ssscceees 
SD 60's 6 weeds 6 e0am July—September.........{f I 





In looking over this list, it will probably strike 
the average reader that he finds more strangers 
in this list of fall and winter vegetables than he 
would find in a similar list of vegetables for spring 
planting. This is due simply to the fact that peo- 
ple have heretofore neglected fall and winter gar- 
dens. Sometimes it takes a little while to develop 
a liking for a new dish, but most of the vegetables 
on our table will delight anybody’s palate at once, 
and the entire list will prove a veritable godsend 
to any family that has heretofore been condemned 
to exist on collards, cowpeas, and hog meat from 
November to May. 

One more thing: 
been as negligent as anybody alse in this matter. 
They order abundant garden seed for spring plant- 
ing, display them in their windows, and quicken 
the appetite by lifesize pictures in more than life- 
like colors. But in midsummer and fall they are 
likely to have an insufficient supply of seeds need- 
ed for fall and winter gardens. We suggest there- 
fore that each reader make up a complete order 
of everything he wishes to try in our table, so he 
will be sure to have all seed on time—not forget- 
ting a full supply of seed for second crop Irish po- 
tatoes, if he hasn’t plenty on hand. 

The best fall gardens the South has ever known 
will not only help swat the Kaiser and old “High 
Cost of Living” but will make everybody feel bet- 
ter next winter, Let’s all join the “Fall Garden 
Club !” 


most of our merchants have 
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| EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(l) Education to Develop Power, (2 Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 





to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progrese—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Mowements Involved 








By CLARENCE POE 











Working With Other Folks: Nine 
Suggestions for July 
I 


GAIN we wish to suggest one of the best 
things farmers in any neighborhood can do 


after crops are laid by—or at least after farm 
work gets less pressing, for we have about gotten 
over the habit of “laying by” and then stubbornly 
refusing to recognize any new need for light culti- 
vation. But at any rate, farm work does get less 
pressing in mid-summer; and what we wish to 
urge is the wisdom of making an “automobile ex- 
cursion” to some progressive farming, stock-rais- 
ing, or dairying section fifty or a hundred miles 
away. Usually the county agent will take the lead 
in such matters, and if your agent has not already 
planned something of the kind for your county, he 
would doubtless be glad to do so if your people 
show interest in the idea, 
II 

Then, too, if a state farmers’ institute or state 
farmers’ convention is to be held at your agricul- 
tural college, it is none too early to begin getting 
up a party from your community to make the trip 
either by train or automobile. Usually a state 
meeting of farm women is held at the same time, 
and the farmer’s wife and daughter should attend 
this, if possible. 

We know the average farmer is inclined to say 
that he and his wife cannot both leave home at 
once. Frequently he doesn’t trust his children 
after they get old enough to be perfectly capable 
to attend to house and farm, and would be helped 
by having the responsibility put on them for a few 
days. Or if there are no largé children in the 
family, usually someone in the meitghborhood can 
be found to look after the stock and sleep in the 
house at night while the farmer and his wife get a 
little rest and at the same time acquire new knowl- 
edge and inspiration. 

No farmer should count the summer well spent 
if he does not go on an agricultural excursion or 
attend a state farmers’ meeting. Nor is it too early 
to begin thinking about taking a short course at 
the state agricultural college next winter. 

Ill 

A patriotic picnic or celebration should 
planned for every neighborhood this month or 
next. A large element of our population is yet im- 
perfectly informed about the war, and our people 
who feel that they have “heard enough” may afford 
to bear some reiteration for the sake of those who 
read less and attend fewer meetings. And along 
with the speaking be sure to have plenty of sing- 
ing; not choir singing, or duets, or solos alone, but 
principally community singing of old familiar songs 
and hymns in which everybody is directed to join 
whether or not he knows a note in the book. 

IV 

“We are working to get a farmers’ club in every 
township in Massachusetts,” President Butterfield 
of Massachusetts Agricultural College told us the 
other day; Alva Agee of New Jersey reported that 
local “farm bureau” organizations almost 
cover that state; and Dr, L. H. Bailey added that 
the New York State Grange now has 100,000 mem- 
bers. In the West, too, notably in Minnesota, the 
farmers’ club movement has made remarkable 
headway in recent months. We regret to see the 


South lag behind in the matter of community or- 
ganization. Wherever a neighborhood has no 


farmers’ club, Local Union, sub-Alliance or Grange, 
leaders should see to it that some such organization 
is effected before fall. 


be 


now 


Vv 


Even if there is no fixed time for meetings, it will 
be well if an organization is formed, naming a 


ptesident, secretary, and executive committee of 
three, and giving the president authority to call a 


meeting whenever one committeeman joins him in 
requesting a meeting. Even with such a partial 
or skeleton organization in existence, farmers can 
do much to better themselves that they would not 
be able to do without organization or leadership. 
Right now, for example, farmers should unite in 
buying seed clover, oats, wheat, etc., or in adver- 
tising and selling fall seeds where these are for 
sale; and fertilizers for fall use should be ordered 
cooperatively. Farmers should also arrange to 
grade, sack, and sell surplus corn together in large 
quantities instead of sacrificing it in piecemeal 
offerings. 
VI 

All cotton sold this fall should be graded or class- 
ed by some impartial authority—not by the buyer 
whose interest it is to undergrade as far as possible 
and pocket the difference. Wherever provision for 
such impartial grading does not exist, cotton grow- 
ers should keep fighting for it until it is attained. 


The advantages of the impartial grading were 
illustrated in the writer’s own experience a few 
days ago. Having ten bales of late crop cotton in 
the warehouse, we asked a Government grader to 
grade it, and he reported two bales low middling 
tinge, two bales middling tinge, two bales good 
middling tinge, two bales strict middling and one 
bale good middling. These grades were accepted 
as correct by buyers, whereas without this grading 
service, each bale might have been marked a grade 
lower without the writer’s being able to help him- 
self. And on some of the earlier crop sold some 
nionths ago, on which we accepted the buyer’s 
grading, we feel confident that $5 a bale more 
might have been obtained by having the correct 
grade established by the Agricultural Department 


agent. 
Vil 

This brings up another question. For months 
past it has been impossible to obtain anything like 
fair prices for the lower grades of cotton, because 
the War Industries Board at Washington in its 
purchases for the Government has required cotton 
mills to make all material from the better grades— 
in spite of the fact that in all such things as tents, 
leggings, tarpaulin and scores of other articles, the 
low grade lint could be used to just as good ad- 
vantage as high grade. This order has now been 
rescinded by G. R. Young, Chief of the Cotton Pro- 
duction Section of the War Industries Board, and 
lower grade lint is likely to advance materially in 
price, but in the meantime our cotton growers 
have lost hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

The point we wish to make now is that if Mr. 
Young didn’t know he was making a foolish rule, 
hurtful to our cotton farmers, our Senators and 
Representatives should have known it and made 
him realize it. “Government tests in 1913 proved 
that the tensile strength of low grade cotton is as 
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great as that of high grade cotton,” as the York- 
ville Enquirer points out; and if we had more 
farmers in Congress, or if farmers took the trou- 
ble to write more letters to those Congressmen 
who are not farmers themselves, agricultural in- 
terests might be better looked after in all such 
matters as this. The writer was in the Senate 
Chamber a year ago when the debate on wheat 
prices was in progress, and the ignorance of fun- 
damental farm facts exhibited by the Senators 
would have been laughable if it had not been so 
serious a matter. 


Vill 


The revival season is at hand, and everybody 
should be concerned about its meaning to the com- 
munity. After all,nothing else that is done on the 
farm matters unless the human product of the 
farm is worth while. We cannot be too often re- 
minded of Christ’s own parable of the rich farmer 
who was concerned about his bountiful crops and 
overflowing barns, but forgot that he was an im- 
mortal being. The development of a worthy and 
beautiful rural civilization here in the South:— 
that is the great aim we are working for, and we 
kuow that such a civilization must have its basis 
in that vivid and vital sense of the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man which nothing 
else but Christian religion brings to a man. Of 
course, we realize that a man may have the princi- 
ples of religion in his heart without ever confess- 
ing them, but we also know that by publicly ac- 
knowledging his acceptance of the highest stand- 
ard of living the world has ever known, he gives 
a pledge of aspiration and endeavor which will en- 
able him to hold himself in line many a time when 
he might otherwise fail or fall. 

The country church has a part in rural progress 
which no other agency can fill, and even those who 
are not church members should contribute to its 
suppert. 


IX 


Of course, we can’t let the opportunity pass to 
to say that it is high time to complete plans for 
holding a community fair this fall. As Mr. S. G. 
Rubinow says: 

“This year particularly, a great many inter- 
esting exhibits can be shown. Folks are very 
mucit in earnest about the work of the Food 
Administration. Send to the United States 
Food Administration, Washington, D. C., for « 
pesters, charts, photographs and placards. 
Arrange these where everyone can see and 
study them, Feature your fair with contests 
and pageants. Hold the old-fashioned spelling 
bees. Have athletics and games for the young 
folks. Feed the crowds with Hoover lunches. 
Secure the best and most entertaining speak- 
ers. Canvass your entire community and get 
the people to promise to bring the best that 
they have grown, produced, and made. Get 
the school, farmers’ club, Farmers’ Union, 
woman’s club, parent-teacher association, civic 
league, good roads organization and every 
other community enterprise to make exhibits. 
Remember, too, that prizes need not be in 
the form of cash, but may be in the form of 
farm machinery, livestock, merchandise, etc., 
diplomas, educational trips, etc. 


Mr, Rubinow also suggests that such money as is 
available for prizes be converted into War Sav- 
ings Stamps and prizes offered in this form, an 
idea which we hope will be generally adopted. 


A Thought for the Week 


Tee object of this war is to deliver the free 








peoples of the world from the menace and 

the actual power of a vast military estab- 
lishment controlled by an irresponsible govern- 
ment, which, having secretly planned to dominate 
the world, proceeded to carry out the plan 
without regard either to the sacred obliga- 
tions of treaty or the long-established practices 
and long-cherished principles of international 
action and honor; which chose its own time for 
the war; delivered its blow fiercely and suddenly; 
stopped at no barrier either of law or of mercy; 
swept a whole continent within the tide of blood 
—not the blood of soldiers only, but the blood of 
innocent women and children also, and of the 
helpless poor; and now stands balked but not de- 
feated, the enemy of four-fifths of the world. This 
power is not the German people. It is the ruthless 
master of the German people. It is no business of 
ours how that great people came under its control 
or submitted with temporary zest to the domina- 
tion of its purpose; but it is our business to see 
to it that the history of the rest of the world is 
no longer left to its handling. To deal with such 
a power by way of peace upon the plan proposed 
by His Holiness the Pope would, so far as we can 
see, involve a recuperation of its strength and a 
renewal of its policy.—President Woodrow Wilson. 
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There’s a man in 
Kansas City who 


makes me Sore! 


An Advertisement 
By Jim Henry 


I got chummy with him one 
evening on a Pullman, running 
into Louisville. Next morning, in 
the dressing-room, he was per- 
forming a facial operation which 
he claimed was shaving. He needed 
an anaesthetic. The expression I 
caught in the mirror suggested 
that he was extracting his beard 
with forceps. 


“Let the torture cease, friend,” 
I says. “Wipe off that whitewash 
and brush a half an inch of this 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream into the 
undergrowth for three minutes. 
Don’t rub it in with your fingers. 
It makes no difference if the water 
is cold. I'll guarantee that your 
beard will be softer than it ever 
was before and that your face will 
feel fine afterwards.” 


Nothing doing. Habit to that 
man is like a religion. “I've used 
this kind of shaving soap since I 
was a kid,” he replied coldly, “and 
I don’t care to change.” Lucky 
he didn’t start on laundry soap. 
I’ve seen men who would rather 
itch all day than use Mennen’s 
Talcum simply because they think 
it’s a baby powder. But that’s an- 
other advertisement. 


Mind you—all I ask of any man 
« is totry Mennen’s Shaving Cream. 
Perhaps it isn’t any good. Maybe 
I’m prejudiced. Perhaps the lather 
won't hold three times as much 
moisture as any other shaving 
preparation. Possibly it isn’t the 
most concentrated and economical 
cream that’s made. It may not 
soften your beard without rubbing 
and it may get your face all 
roughed up. 


But try it! Good heavens! You 
had to try olives before you liked 
them. I don’t even ask you to buy 
a full size tube. Send me a few 
stamps—say about six twos—and 
I'll send you a generous Demon- 
strator Tube. A million men have 
tried Mennen’s and kept on using 
it. Don’t be like that fellow from 
Kansas City —try it. 


fin Mme 


(Mennen Salesman) 


MENNSENS 


SHAVING 


fe a aA 
MENTENT 
pret WYSE 





JIM HENRY, House of Mennen, 
42 Orange St., Newark, New Jersey 


Dear Jim: 


I am'from Missouri. I'll try anything once. Mere’s 
2 cents. Send the Demonstrator Tube. 


ae 


Address 
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TWIN STARS 
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I KNOW two large and lovely stars 
So fair, and clear, and bright, 
The sun itself gives forth no rays 
To match their winsome light. 
They do not shine at all by night, 
But twinkle all the day; 
When other stars begin to peep, 
These veil their light away. 
Would you behold these fair twin stars? 
Search not the azure skies: 
They cannot show such gems of light 
As Baby’s brignt bDiue eyes. 
HELEN L. McCARTHY. 











An Oil Stove Makes Cooking Easy 


AST summer a friend of mine made 

me a present of an oil stove. Now, 
iI would not be without it for half its 
weight in gold; that is, if I couldn’t 
get another. 


I find that an oil stove lightens the 
kitchen work in a good many ways, 
and it is also a fuel, time and labor- 
saver. These hot summer days there 
is nothing more tiresome, heart-rend- 
ing and suffocating than being com- 
pelled to stand over a hot wood-stove 
for a half day preparing the noon 


us “women-folks” considerably 
hot days with our tired, sore feet. 
I find that the oil 
makes cooking in hot 
pleasure and comfort. 
MRS. WM. H. HARRISON. 


Prince Va. 


stove surely 
weather a 


George, 


Clean Your Machine Yourself and 
Make It Work for You 


F YOUR sewing machine needs 


these | 


cleaning you can easily do it your-: 


self in an hour’s time, and save the 
$1.50 or $2 that an agent would charge 
you. 

Supply yourself with a saucer of 
kerosene oil, a pocket knife, two 
cloths without lint, cheesecloth pre- 
ferred, and a can of machine oil. Un- 


screw all the parts that you can, wash | 
scraping the dried | 


with kerosene oil, 
dust and machine oil off with a knife, 
polish with a dry cloth, oil with ma- 
chine oil and replace. Clean and re- 
place one piece at a time, so you will 
be sure to put it back right. 

Get someone to sharpen your feed, 
if it needs it. 

The feed can be raised or lowered 
by unscrewing the plate in which it 
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THE OIL STOVE IS A GREAT CONVENIENCE FOR 


down 
This 
is not the case when using an oil- 
stove. 


You are then broken 
and fagged out from the heat. 


I first wash and prepare my vegeta- 
bles, then light. my stove and put 
them on. The oil stove makes a 
steady heat without any fear of what 


|} is being cooked burning or boiling 





| over as 


wood 
in 


with the 
attention 


is the case 
stove, which requires 
some way at all times. 

While my dinner is cooking I can 
do my regular morning house clean- 
ing in the chamber, dining and sit- 
ting rooms. If desired, I can then sit 
in the cool shade and write a letter, 
sew, or do any other little job that 
comes along. For several hours all 
that is necessary is to go in to 
kitchen occasionally to look after, 
stir and season up things. 


I find that nothing equals the oil 
stove for cooking cakes, pies and 
lightbread. After I put my noon meal 
on the table ready to be served, I put 
my lightbread (which is for supper) 
in the baker, and when I am through 
eating and cleaning off the table, it is 
done. We always have cold suppers 
in summer served with iced tea. 


It takes about one gallon of oil or 
fifteen cents worth to cook the meals 
for two days. With an oil stove we 
don’t have.to bother about bringing 
in wood, putting in wood every ten or 
fifteen minutes and taking up and 
carrying out ashes; all of which helps 


THE FARM KITCHEN 


is set. It is right for ordinary sewing 
when lower edge of teeth are even 
with plate when the needle is raised. 

The presser foot can be raised or 
lowered by turning to the right or left 
of the rod to which it is attached. It 
should be raised for heavy sewing. 

Bits of thread sometimes break off 
under bobbin tension, causing the 
machine to make a bad stitch. To re- 
move, loosen tension and run the 
tlade of a knife under it. 

To gather on machine without ruf- 


fier, put stitch to its fullest length and | 


stitch goods desired gathered. 


You | 


can easily draw one thread to make | 


vathers. 

To sew lace and insertion together, 
or any thin material, put paper under 
goods. It will give firmness so ma- 
chine will stitch and can be easily 
torn away. 

To put in a sleeve after the side 
seam has been sewed up begin at 
shoulder seam and place edges of arm 


hole even, thus finding point exactly | 


opposite shoulder seam. Come 
ene inch toward front from this 
point, notch and put seam of sleeve at 
notch. Arrange gathers so the great- 
est fullness will be in front of shoul- 
der seam, just where the big bone 
works in arm. I gather sleeve on 
machine, and as the gathers do not 
slip I never baste a sleeve in unless I 


up | 





am making a very nice garment. 
To put in sleeve with under arm 
seam open, which is done so much | 
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\FLIES KILLBABIE 


That fly buzzing around your child is 
carrying deadly disease germs. You and 
| your baby’s lives are in far more danger 
| from the flies in your home than war! i 
| easy take any chances when it is so 
! 


easy to kill flies— 3 


Use HOFSTRA! GtAganrexo 


GUARANTEED ‘jf 
A powder—NOT a poisonous liquid. Can’t 


hurt humans. Kills Flies, Mosquitoes, 
| Ants, Roaches, Bed Bugs, Mites, Lice, 
| Fleas, many Garden Insects. Must Please 





or MONEY BACK 


[Loaded Metal GunFREE| 


Tf you can’t get HOFSTRA at your dealer’s, send 
his name and 50c; and receive big 50¢ box of 
HOFSTRA, Postpaid, and Loaded Gun FREE! 


-HOFSTRA MFG. CO. wie'oin" 


s Tulsa, Okla, 
stesveceevenseseseess oac7 


| @ 
josed find 0c for big 50c box of HOFS 

| 2 Loaded Gan FRED, Postpaid. Ri, watas codesarecsies § 

me 

s 

"s Name : 
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THE SELF-OILING WINDEILL 


has become so populas i in its first three years that 
thousands have been called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other maneg of mills, and to replace, at 
small cost, the apesing of he, the pape 

ermotors, making 
ing. Its enclosed motor 
keeps in the oil and 
keeps out dust and 
rain. The Splash Oiling 
System _ constantl: 
floods every bearing with oil Pre: 
venting wear and enablin 
mill to pump in the lightest recac@ 
The oil evn is renewed once a y 
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Double Gears are used, each carryin ee the. load. 
We make line Engines, Pumps, Tanke, 
Water Supply Goode and Steel Frame Saws. 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth Si, Chicago 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
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MEAD “Cycle Company 


Dept A-79 Chicago 





and TRACTOR BUSINESS 
$90 to $300 Per Month 
Thousands have learned here in 6to8 
weeks and are making big money ag 
repalr- men, drivers on superine 
tende: heir own 
ph month, 
‘explains how you can do fr 


RAHE'S AUTO & TRACTOR SCli 
2207 Gak St., Kansas Citys as 


Kill All Flies! "sits 


Placed anywhere, Daisy Fly Killer attracts and killsall 
flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient, and cheap, 
8 all season. 
Made of metal, can’t 
spillor tip over; will 
notsoilor injureany- 
thing. Guaranteed 
effective. Ask for 
Daisy Fly Killer 
pg by dealers, or 6sent 
by express, prepaid, $1.00. 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. V 
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THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM 
Has stock and eggs for Bale from 8 
leading varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls. Bend 2c stamp for cataleg. 
Mention this paper when writing. 
cas 
Waveland, 


Addr 
J. R. SCIRCLE, indlasa. 
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now, place right side of sleeve to 
right side of garment with about one- 
half inch edge of sleeve extending 
over garment, then stitch twice on 
right side. Do not turn extended edge 
of sleeve under as you can stitch 
much prettier otherwise, unless goods 
is very thin and raw edges show 
through. 

To insure a hem that does not draw 
and that does not dip in in places 
when stitched, take up fullness by 
laying small plaits so the top edge of 
the plait will lie evenly on the bottom 
edge. 

To turn under a curved edge and 
stitch on top of a piece that is cut 
to fit it, slit the turned under edge in 
several places until it lies smoothly. 

To quilt on machine baste top and 
lining togother, with cotton between 
in the usual way. Then get two 
frames, or any rod long enough will 
do, and begin at “cat-a-corners,” roll- 
ing on each frame till they meet in 
the center. Lengthen stitch, raise 
presser foot till machine feeds easily, 
place a table by machine to hold up 
quilt, then stitch “cat-a-corners” clear 


across, unrolling as you stitch. 
ae 


Editorial Comment.—It is astonish- 
ing how many people there are who 
get nothing but straight stitching out 
of their machines, and who are utter- 
ly helpless when the thread draws or 
the stitches break. If you are one of 
these read this article well, and I am 
sure that it will help you. 





A List of Kitchen Conveniences 


With Their Cost 


PERSON can keep house with a 

frying pan, a match and a fire- 
place, but the following conveniences 
will make life much easier. It is not 
meant that one shall purchase all at 
once, but a few things bought each 
year will give a very comfortable 
kitchen in ten years’ time. 

Kitchen—Part of the house instead of a 
distance from it. Arranged to do work with 
least amount of walking. 

Ventilation—So constructed as to carry 
away odors and smoke without chilling oc- 
cupants of kitchen. 

Floor—Level, warm and least tiring to the 
feet. The last is accomplished by being 
stained, oiled, painted, or covered with lin- 
oleum, 

Good windows for day and lamps or better 
for night. 

Kerosene stove and oven, cost $12 to $14. 

Stationary wash tubs in kitchen or wash 
room, $5 to $15, 

Washing machine, cost $5 to $15. 

Clothes line, cost 10c to 25c. 

Clothes basket, cost 50c. 

Clothes pins. 

Clothes boiler, that clothes may be boiled 
on the stove, cost $1 to $2. 

Good ironing board, cost 50c to $2. 

Good set of irons or self-heating iron, 25c¢ 
to $2.50. 

Fireless cooker. 

Table on castors and to suit height of 
worker, 

Enough table space. 

Enough shelf space. 

Enough cupboard space. 


Enough nails to hang things on in con- 
venient places, - 
White oilcloth behind table and othe 


parts of the wall likely to become discolored. 
Pienty of white oilcloths for the table. 








Ice box or chest, if needed, cost $2 to $50. | 


Board on which to cut meat. 


Board on which to cut vegetables, bread, | 
te. 


A tall chair, cost $1.25. 

A low comfortable chair. 

Two straight chairs, cost 50c each. 

Plenty of bottles, tins, etc., for holding 
food, matches, etc. 

Scales, cost $1. 

Food chopper, cost 75c. 

Coffee grinder, cost 75c. 

Rolling pin. 

Potato ricer, cost 25c, 

Potato masher. 

Coffee pot, cost 25¢, 

Tea pot. 

Meat saw. 

Meat cleaver, price 90c, 

Carving knife, cost $1. 
a spatula, or flexible steel knife, cost 
Three 
Three 
Three 
Three 


small paring knives. 

steel forks. 

steel knives, 

tablespoons. 

Three teaspoons. 

Three large beating and gravy spoons. 
One wooden batter beater. 





- One split wooden spoon. 
two heavy frying pans. 











Our Pattern Department 





} 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. The collar is rounded at 
the back and the part which is tied is attached at 
the shoulders to the back section. 

8865—Ladies’ One-piece Negligee—Cut in one size. The 
graceful back drapery forms itself after the negligee 
is put on. 

8875—Ladies’ Six-gored Box-plaited Skirt.—Cut in sizes 
24, 26, 28, 30, 32, and 34 inches waist measure. The 
skirt may be made of contrasting materiabif pre- 
ferred. 

Price of each Pattern, 10 cents. 
Illustrated Quarterly Style Book, 10 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farme: 
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8869—Ladies’ Shirtwaist.—Cut in sizes 36, 








One 


One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 


light frying pan. Flour sifter 

skimmer. Egg beater, 

glass measuring cup Egg whip. 

metal measuring cup \ Sieves, 

funnel for fruit jars One Can opener. 

funnel for jugs. One biscuit cutter 

funnel for kerosene Brushes for washing glass, vegetables, 
funnel for vinegar cruet bottles, ete. 


grater. 
cake turner. 


sink soap dish. 


Soap sha«er. 
One dozen cup towels 
Three dish cloths. 
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One iron dish cloth. 


Plenty of white soap, borax, soda, yellow 
soap, soap powders. 


Corn bread griddle, sheet iron one, cost 
10c, aluminum, cost $1.65 
Roasting Pan, cost 60c 
Two good water Pails 
Colander, 
Three pudding pans. 
Three mixing bowls. 
Six small bowls for left-over food. 
Three bread pans. 
‘ihree pie pans 
Three cake pans. 


Preserving kettle, , 
cost $1 to fo, ™ aluminum, with cover, 


Sia cooking kettles with covers. 
Rack for holding covers 

Two dish pans. 

One dish drainer. 

One wash basin, cost 25c 

One broom, 

One muffin pan. 

Flour sifter, 

Plenty of fruit jars and new rubbers. 
Sink drainer. 





Make Your Own Soap and Vinegar 


OA P.—One can of commercial lye dissolv- 
ed in three pints of water, To fqur and 
one-half pounds of lukewarm grease add one 
half pound of sifted borax; stir this well and 


oo the lye, stirring until the thickness 
‘ iey. 


Add a few drops of oil of lavender to pre- 
vent the odor of grease. Pour this into an 
oblongy;pan lined with paper; when partially 
cold, cut into squares or oblong shapes, but 
let it remain in the pan until thoroughly 
cold, Remove from pan and place upon a 
board for several days in the open air, Wrap 


in papers and pack in boxes 


Vinegar.—1 cake yeast to 5 gallons juice. 


Let stand until bubbling ceases; pour into 
open vessel and add 1 pint good vinegar to 
each gallon of juice. Keep in dark, warm 
place until strong enough to use. If left 
longer it will weaken. Strain into bottles 
ind cork well. If juice is very acid some 


sugar should be added in the beginning. 
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meats, vegetables, pies and other foodstuffs. 
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that take an air route, bringing filth on their feet and snouts. 


One of the principal reasons for the large number of deaths from fly-conveyed diseases is that so many homes 
toilet facilities or have privies that are fly breeding places. 


i Keep flies from ‘having access to human excreta especially. 
Privy deposits will be consumed by sprinkling Red Devil Pulverized Lye in the privies once or twice a week. 


RED DEVIL LYE 


benefits cannot 
dollars and cents. 


are entirely without 
To prevent flies, the premises must be kept clean, 


Red Devil Lye, plentifully 
sprinkled in privies every two or 
three days eats up privy deposits 
and other filth, keeps such places 
odorless and clean and helps to 


Use 
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Where is the fly born? In privies and filth. 
Where does the fly live? In all kinds of 
filth, and he carries filth on feet and wings. 


+ 





" 2. Where dees the fly go when he leaves the 
wipe out the pestiferous fly. The ou He into the kitchen, the 
cost is only a trifle, while the Gung seem sick-room. 

y ° r 4. What does the flydo there? He walks on 
be measured in the bread, fruit, vegetables and : 
he wipes his hy | feet on the butter and 
bathes in the 
impor ‘an’ e does, may on you 
portant purpose, and you wi ong it ~; _ CI 


be amazed and delighted to find 
how it actually eats up the filth, 
Do it at once, and get rid of the 
filth, flies and odors. 


WM. SCHIELD MFG. CO., 





What diseases does the fly carry? Typhoid 
fever, consumption, di diseases, 
diphtheria, scarlet ‘fever, and in fact, 
any communicable disease. 














(COPYRIGHTED 1918, Wm. Schield Mfg. CO.) 





—~’Out-Houses 


— SANIT 


HERE privies and out-houses are necessary, as is most generally the case in small towns and country 
places, the odors arising therefrom are most nauseating and unbearable, Particularly in summer. They 
are also the breeding place for millions of flies and other vermin. 
kitchen, but on the contrary, transfer disease germs direct from filthy places to the baby’s milk, the 
Typhoid fever is invariably transmitted from germs that originated 
in out-houses and such breeding places, and these germs are usually carried to the house and kitchen by flies 


- 
oa 


Sf. Louis, Mo. 

















Le 


Make 
ARY 


Flies do not respect the home or 










Families should buy in case lots 
(a case contains forty-eight cans). 
Remember that Red Devil Lye is 
not an expense. It is an invest- 
ment; because it promotes 
economy, sanitary surroundings 
and health, It is therefore most 
convenient and advisable for users 
to always have a case on hand.. 


Avoid cheap, ruinous 
and wasteful hrands, 
and if your grooer will 
mot supply you, write 
direct to us. 
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Avery Chilled Plows were first offered American 
farmers only four years ago. Had they been just 
ordinary plows, there would have been a long, hard 
struggle to gain a foothold in the face of competition 
from other makes of chilled plows that had been on 
the market from ten to fifty years. The proof that 


Avery Chilled Plows 


The Chilled 
Plow with the 
Leck that Locks 


are better is the 
fact that in 
four years they 
have become famous abroad as well as at home, the de- 
mand for them reaching tens of thousands a year. The 


A Remarkable Record 
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Farmers’ Organizations 





HOLD A COMMUNITY FAIR 


Only About 30 Days Left in Which to 
Apply for Your Share of the $5,000 
Offered by the North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture 


E AGAIN call attention to the fact 
that the $5,000 which the North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture 
offers as prize money for community 
fairs is available for all progressive 
North Carolina neighborhoods. Any 


| neighborhood raising $25 or more for 


prize money can get $25 from the 
State. But to get your share of this 
$5,000 for North Carolina farmers, you 
must complete your organization and 
apply for your part of the money be- 
fore August 15. Write Commissioner 


Catawba—Minerva, Hickory, Rt. I 
Catawba—Mount Olive, Newton, Rt. 2. 
Catawba—Killian, Newton, Rt. 4 
Catawba—Rocket, Conover, Rt. 3. 
Catawba—Yount, Conover, Rt. 2. 
Chatham—Ore Hill, Ore Hill. 

Chowan—Oak Grove, Tyner. 
Columbus—Bolton, Bolton. 
Craven—Vanceboro, Vanceboro. 

Craven—Ft. Barnwell, Fort Barnwell, 
Craven—North Harlowe, North Harlowe, 
Durham—Bahama, Bahama, 
Durham—Lowe’'s Grove, Lowe’s Grove. 
Edgecombe—Pleasant Hill, Rocky Mount. 
Forsyth—Clemmons, Clemmons. 
Franklin—Bunn, Bunn. 

Greene—Lane’s School, Stantonsburg. 
Halifax—Aurelia Springs, Aurelian Springs 
Harnett—Coats, Coats. 

Haywood—Rock Springs, Clyde, Rt. 1. 
lfaywood—Cruso, Cruso. 
Henderson—Edneyville, Hendersonville, Rt. 3, 
Harnett Buie’s Creek, Buie’s Creek, 
Iredell—Mooresville, Mooresville. 
Iredell—Harmony, Harmony. 
Johnston—Mills Creek, Bentonville, 
Johnston—Pleasant Grove, Benson, 
Lee—Morris Chapel, Sanford. 
Lenoir—Sharon, Grifton, Rt. 3. 


Rt. 4 


Lenoir—Moss Hill, Kinston, Rt. 4, 
Lincoln—Northbrook, Cherryville, Rt, 3. 
Lincoln—Reepsville, Reepsville. 
Macon—Cartoogechaye, Franklin, Rt, 1. 
Madison—Marshall, Marshall, Rt. 5. 
Madison—White Rock, White Rock. 
Madison—Mars Hill, Mars Hill. 
Madison—Spring Creek, Spring Creek. 
Mecklenburg—Steel Creek, Charlotte, Rt, @ 
Mecklenburg—Sharon, Charlotte, Rt, 1. 
McDowell—Glenwood, Neilsville. 
McDowell—Dysartville, Dysartville, 
McDowell—Hankins, Marion. 
McDowell—Woodlawn, Woodlawn, 
McDowell—Belfort, Old Fort, Rt. 2. 
Nash—Nashville, Nashville, 
Northampton—Rich Square, Jackson. 
Northampton—Jackson, Jackson. 
Northampton—Woodland, Jackson. 
Orange—edar Grove, Cedar Grove, 
Orange—Chapel Hill, Chapel Hill. 
Pasquotank—Riverside, Elizabeth City, Rt. & 
Pasquotank—Fork, Elizabeth City, Rt. 2. 
Person—Hurdle Mills, Hurdle Mills, 
Pitt—Stokes, Stokes, 

Pitt—Grifton, Grifton. 

Pitt—Farmville, Farmville, 
Randolph—Farmer, Farmer. 
Richmond—Roberdel, Roberdel. 
Rowan—China Grove, China Grove. 
Rowan—Cress, Salisbury, Rt. 2. 
Rutherford—Watkin, Rutherfordton. 
Sampson—Ingold, Ingold. 
Sampson—Oakland, Dunn. 
Sampson—Rosin Hill, Newton Grove, Rt. 2 
Sampson—Beulah, Clinton, Rt. 4. 
Stanly—Endy, Albemarle, Rt. 6. 
Stanly—Norwood, Norwood. 
Stanly—Oakboro, Oakboro. 
Stanly—Stanfield, Stanfield. 
Stanly—Richfield, Richfield. 
Swain—Cherokee, Cherokee. 
Stokes—Tuttle School, Walnut Cove. 
Stokes—Flat Rock, Pinnacle, Rt. 2. 
Transylvania—Brevard, Brevard. 
Union—Walker, Waxhaw. 
Washington—Roper, Roper. 

Way ne—Pikeville, Pikeville. 
Wilson—Parker’s School, Elm City, Rt. 3. 
Wilson—New Hope, Wilson, Rt. 1. 
Wilson—Rock Ridge, Wilson, R. F. D. 
Yancey—Bald Creek, Bald Creek. 


Stand by Uncle Sam 


TANDING on the crest of a hill and 

looking across the great Shenan- 
doah Valley, I can now see thousands 
of acres of golden wheat just ready 
to harvest. 

It is a comfort to anyone with a 
drop uf patriotic blood in their veins 
to think of all this wheat going to our 
soldier boys in the trenches, who are 
| ten times more deserving of it than 
we producers. In the past we have 
found our Uncle Samuel a wise, care= 
ful, considerate old fellow. He has 
led us along the path of righteousness 
and wisdom for generations without a 
serious mistake, We can certainly do 
no better than to judge the future 
by the past, which should give us such 
explicit faith in him that we will obey 
every command without a word of 
criticism. Cc. C. CONGER, Jr. 

Penn Laird, Va. 


North Carolina State Alliance 
Meeting 


HE Farmers’ State Alliance will 

meet at headquarters, Hillsboro, 
N. C.,, August 13, 1918, promptly at 12 
o’clock. 

It is only a few weeks from now 
until our county meetings. Let mé 
urge a full attendance. This is the 
most important county meeting of the 
year. This is the time you are to se- 
lect officers for the coming year, and 
appoint delegates to the state meet- 
ing. We are expecting a good meet- 
ing and get some very important bus- 
iness transacted. Send your very best 
and most level headed men. All who 
expect to attend should notify J. Hs 
Evans, Hillsboro, N. C. 

H. M. CATES, State Secretary. 


W. A. Graham, Raleigh, or Mr. S. G. 
| Rubinow, Raleigh, for full informa- 
| tion. 

In this connection we are glad to 
| print an “honor roll” arranged alpha- 
betically by counties, showing the 
communities which held fairs and ob- 
tained money in this way from the 

State Department of Agriculture last 

year: 


record proves the truth of the old saying that *‘A sat- 
isfied customer is the best advertisement.” 
Improved design, high quality 


material, light draft, perfect fitting, on 
easy-to-put-on wearing parts—these ° 


are the features that lead farmers =a 
who own Avery Chilled Plows to / The Lock That Locks j 
you buy be “The 


recommend them to their neighbors. 
Let the next plow ; 
Chilled Plow of Today"—the Avery. 

B. F. Avery & Sons (Founded 1825) Louisville, Ky. 


INCORPORATED 
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| Bertie—Aulander, Aulander. 

|} Bladen—White Oak, White Oak. 

| Buncombe—Hemphill, Weaverville. 

| Burke—Table Rock, Table Rock. 

2 | Burke—Chesterfield, Morganton, Rt. 3, 
Burke—Enola, Morganton, Rt. 4. 

Burke—Valdese, Valdese. 

Burke—Icard, Icard. 

Caswell—Semora, Milton, R. F. D. 

Catawba—Terrell, Terrell. 


QUOUUOUUUAUUUUATUUDUAAASDUCUOA SHUN AAGUSHNGUGN04C04(NTAUUUUUUOOQUH4Q C1 UEORDUUPEOSOOUUGUOAEOOOOSSNSOSOGSNSOOOGSGOOGOOONOOGUUAUOAGOUOUOOUOUOSDOOUOOUOEOAUUUUOUUUNEL EN ENbAH 
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Send in your renewal. Get ap a clab and get a reward. 
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NEW PERFECTION 


OIL COOK, STOVES 


































































































Make Patriotism Pay 


Save yourself labor and drudgery—save money by using inexpensive kerosene 
—and save coal for your country—by using a New Perfection Oil Cook Stove. 
No coal hods or ash pans, no soot or smoke. A cool kitchen and an all round 
dependable stove that can be lighted and accurately regulated as easily as a 
gas range—for all kinds of cooking. 

The long blue chimney gives clean, intense, odorless heat—as much or as 
little as you require. 

In 3,000,000 American homes New Perfection is saving coal for the nation and keeping kitchens 
cool, clean and comfortable. : 
Made in 1-2-3-4 burner sizes, with or without cabinet top and oven. 

Ask your dealer about the New Perfection Kerosene Water Heater. 

Use Aladdin Security Oil— Always available, inexpensive. 


STANDARD OIL COMP ANY (NEW JERSEY) 
timore, Md. 


Richmond, Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


we? 
_~ 


- STANDARD 












































Charleston, W. Va. 


Washington, D. C. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Norfolk, Va. 
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HE August 10 issue of The 
Progressive Farmer will be a 
“Cotton, Tobacco and Peanut 
Marketing Special.” For this num- 
ber we invite the usual letters of 
experience and opinion from all 
our readers. 

Tell us how you have made 
money by proper marketing of 
any one or more of these crops, or 
how you have lost it for lack of 
such plans. 

Tell us of any experience in sell- 
ing in codperation with other 
producers, either informally or 
through an organized club or asso- 
ciation. 

Tell us how you have profited by 
proper grading of cotton, tobacco, 
or peanuts, or how you have lost 
for lack of such grading. 

Tell us what plans you have 


“COTTON, TOBACCO AND PEANUT MARKETING SPECIAL” 
AUGUST 10 


adopted, or your neighbors have 
adopted, for getting full market 
price for each of these great South- 
ern staples, or what definite ideas 
you have to help accomplish this 
result. 

Any significant experience in 
selling, grading, packing, shipping 
or warehousing will be welcomed. 

If you have experience or ideas, 
pass them along to help your 
brother farmers. We will give $5 
each for the best letters dealing 
with each of these three crops 
mentioned, and $2 each for the ten 
next best letters received, if we 
print so many. This time we shall 
not fix definite limits of length, but 
simply ask every reader to give his 
ideas in the briefest way possible. 
And all letters should be mailed by 
JULY 25. 








THE LIGHT DRAFT WONDER 

The Royal Junior is a substantial one-horse Press. The bearings of 
the Power are chilled. The Plunger Head is all steel reinforced and 
has four rollers. The Chamber is 14x18 with feed opening 14x22 inches 
and is strong and durable. The Royal Junior is the best one-horse 
Baler on the market. 

EQUIPMENT.—Tongue, Doubletree, Singletrees, Neck Yoke, Jock- 
ey Stick, Hay Table, Monkey Wrench, Oil Can and Tool Box. Write 
for complete catalog on two-horse power and engine power Presses. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Dept.H, Atlanta, Ga. 




















Machinery Instead of Farm Hands 
One Way Out of Labor Problems 


‘ARM machinery makes it possible 
in some places and at some times 

for one man to do the work that two 
did before. 

“On a recent trip through the Corn 
Belt states I saw on one farm two big 
strong men, each with a team of 
horses and a single moldboard plow, 
following each other around the 
field,” said G. I. Christie, assistant to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, who is 
supervising the department’s farm ac- 
tivities under the direction of Assist- 
ant Secretary Ousley. “On an adjoin- 
ing farm a boy not more than 17 years 
old was driving four big horses hitch- 
ed to a two-furrow plow and doing a 
work equal to if not greater than that 
accomplished by the two men. 

“On another farm there were two 
men on ene wagon spreading manure 
with forks, while close by another 
farmer with three horses and a ma- 
nure spreader was accomplishing a 
larger amount of work in more effi- 
cient way. 

“In a similar way the double cuta- 
way harrow, the wide cutter bar of 
the mower and the binder, the sheaf 
carrier on the grain harvester, the 
milking machine, the farm tractor, 
haying tools, and other machinery are 
making it possible for farmers to 
handle their work with a materially 
reduced number of men.” 





The Cotten Market Situation 


AVORABLE advices from the growing 

crop. have caused a general weakening in 
the market situation, According to the Gov- 
ernment reports, there is an increase in the 
acreage of more than 6 
pared with last year. In addition, the con- 
dition was given as close to the highest on 
record for the season of the year. On the 
showing of the crop as made on June 25, the 
Government suggests the tentative estimate 
of rather over 15,300,000 
ing linters, With a proportionate amount 
of linters, this would mean a total produc- 
tion of not less than 16,500,000 bales. This 
is more than the world is prepared to con- 
some under existing conditions. 


per cent as com- 


bales, not inelud- 


It is hardly necessary to state that this 
cptimistic outlook for the crop is subject to 
material revision later. As a rule the prom- 
ise is best at about this stage, which renders 
the condition at this time of relatively lit- 
tle definite value. Last year the bureau 
started off with a forecast of nearly 13,000,- 
000 bales, and later it came down to a little 
cver 11,000,000. This year the fall down may 
prove even greater, primarily because the 
higher the figure, the more room there is for 
a fall, But there are other more convine- 
ing reasons. Already there are serious com- 
Piaints of drouth in Texas, where there was 
a lack of winter moisture to begin with 
Then comes the increasing scarcity of la- 
bor, and werst of all, the boll weevil. 

Of course we want to make a good crop 
of cotton, but at the same time we want to 
get a fair price for it. Supported by the 
predictions of a bumper yield, the consumer 
‘is certain to go slow in buying, and conse- 
quently efforts te market liberally may be 





counted on to result in collapsing prices. In 
all probability the official estimate wil] be 
reduced future issues, and 
the final one may not show above 14,000,000 
No matter what the yield may be, it 
that the rate of marketing be 
rigorously restrained to the requirements of 
the actual demand. Fortunately we are not 
to sell all of the crop within any 


successively in 


bales. 


is essential 


obliged 


specified period; we can well afford to hold. 


any surplus supply as long as may be desir- 
able, and to wait for the time when we can 
what we consider a fair price 
WILLIAMS. 


sell at 
Savannah, Ga. . Aa 


Davis tanks, made of cypress, look better and last 
longer than tanks made of metal or other material. 

Thousands of Davis cypress tanks in successful 
se, many of them from 20 to 95 years old, are con- 
vincing proof of durability. 

Davis tanks are reasonably priced—supplied in alb 
sizes, with or without stand or tower, Let us quote 
on outfit to meet your needs. 


Write for free illustrated book, 
G.M. Davis & Son, 809 Laura St PALATKA, FLA, 
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First Choice” \ 
of Farm Hel¢ 


HE difficulty of obtaining farm help 
today is not due entirely to the scarcity 
of capable workmen. In many instances 

it is due to the fact that living conditions offered 
the “‘hands’’ on the farm are unattractive. 


The farm laborer, as well as the farm owner, 
demand better quarters — something 
what folks have in town, And the 
than tired of maintaining her 
home as a rooming house for farm employees. 


Many of the best farm workers available in 
today are married men. 
will not accept permanent employment where they 


is learning to 
approximatin 
farm housewife is more 


the country 








cannot have their families with them — and they don’t 
have to. 


The farmer who has first choice—and an 
adequate supply —of farm help today is the farmer 
who provides livable tenant houses for his employees; 
quarters where the unmarried workman may enjoy 
some measure of comfort and privacy in his leisure 
hours and in periods of euleael idleness, and where 
the married workman may have his family with him. 


You can make no better investment than to 
build tenant houses for your farm help. Consultation 
with your home lumber dealer will prove to you that 
the cost of such rovements is surprisingly moderate 
if building teri 


Many of these im 
material you use is 


Southern Pine 


Southern Pine is the most plentiful lumber 

on the market today, and consequently is lower priced 

than any other wood of anything like the same hi 

It is perfectly adapted to a greater varie 
that grows. 


quality. 
of uses than any other wood 


**The Wood of Service’”’ 


Perfectly manufactured, accurately graded 
Southern Pine in all its forms may be had everywhere 
‘east of the Rocky Mountains. For tenant house con- 
struction, as in other farm building, it is the most ser- 
i workable and economical material you can buy. 
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GRIND YOUR OWN FEED 


With the Always 
Satisfactory 


Williams Farmers Deligh 
Feed Grinder 


With one of these perfected Feed Grinders you can quickly 
convert your surplus crops of eangpee corn, velvet beans, 
ane f me hay, alfalfa or other dry herbage into profitable 
eed for stock or dairy purposes. Made in six sizes—capacity 
600 to 8000 Ibs. per hour. Costs little to cperate—strong, 
sturdy, durable. Anyone can run it. 


Quick—Effective—Economical 


You can gain an idea of what farmer-owners think of it by 


these brief extracts from. their letters. “Have been using 
your Feed Mill about two years. Have not spent five cents 
for repairs,” says J. M. Kirkland. “We are very much pleased 
with the Farmer’s Delight Grinder bought last fall—it ans- 
wers Our purpose perfectly,” says a Mississippi owner. W. 
C. Ellis writes, “With your Grinder we can save and utilize 
at least 25% of feed material which has hithertofore been 
wasted.” More than 4,000 of our machines in daily operation. 

Put your farm ona more profitable basis. 


Write for Bulletin No. 99 P. F. 
today. 


Let us send you literature—prices 
—testimonials and details of the 
various styles and sizes of Williams’ 
Farmers Delight Feed Grinders— 
now. 
The Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Company, 


905 Fourth Ave., Richmond, Va. 
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Every bushel of Corn and Peanuts saved is dollars and cents in your pone. ; 

Of course you don’t deliberately throw corn and peanuts away, but if you don’t store 
them properly, the rats, mice, birds, weather, (and possibly fire) will soon eat up many 
dollars and cents for you. = 











is the choice of the farmer who carefully investigates the storage question. 
A patented perforation admits the maximum amount of air, yet is absolutely proof 
against the weather, rats, mice, thieves and fire. ' 
A patented system of ventilation acts as a suction and draws fresh air through the grain 
stored. 

We guarantee that corn or peanuts placed in a Martin Crib will cure properly--or your 
money will be refunded. You run no chances—your satisfaction is guaranteed. 

The Martin Crib is built entirely of 22 gauge heavily gal- 
vanized corrugated steel. It is practically indestructible~ 
easily erected—needs no repairs~and, is just as cheap as 
wooden construction. 

Now is the timeto buy an All-Steel Crib. Have it on hand 
for your coming crops. Don’t hesitate. Don’t deprive 
yourself of this necessity. Write for illustrated folder--state 
quantity of corn or peanuts you will want to store. We 
will quote you a price delivered at your station. 


















Active agents wanted at a few unoccupied points. 






Address 902 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT CO. Batt! nos 


“THE HOUSE 
OF SERVICE” 





Keyser Bldg. 














STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., 


Distributors 





APPLETON Corn Huskers FOOS Gasoline Engines 
Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 
We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 


No. 28-30 Sycamore Se. PETERSBURG, VA. 
LOCAL 


WANTED! acents 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the South, Write 




















] today for our money making offer. 
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| To Get $25 for Your Community 
| Fair, Apply Before August 15 


| THE Committee on Fairs the 
North Carolina State Department 
of Agriculture, Raleigh, is calling at- 
tention to the fact that all applica- 
tions for state aid and the provision 
of judges must be filed with the Chair- 
man of the Fair Committee at Raleigh 
not later than August 15, 1918. 

In spite of the restrictions laid 
down by the Fair Committee, a large 
; increase in fairs is anticipated again 
| this year. That means that -applica- 
tions will be handled in the order in 
which they are filed and the first ap- 
' plications will receive the earliest at- 
tention. Applications, therefore, on 
blanks which the Department furn- 
ishes, should be properly filled out 
and signed by the secretary of the 
fair and county agent of the coun- 
ty in which the fair is located, and 
sent in as early as possible. 

This year’s financial program, for 
assisting the various fairs of the 
state, as worked out by the Fair Com- 
| mittee of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, will be very stimulating and 
helpful to the fairs. The size of the 
appropriation depends upon the type 
of the fair and includes all four types. 

While this financial assistance is 
governed, of course, by rigid and fixed 
rules and regulations, yet it has been 
planned in a way that gives every fair 
an opportunity to obtain the maxi- 
mum amount allotted. Thus :— 


oO! 





Community fairs will receive..... $ 25.00 
County fairs will receive......... 100.00 
District fairs will receive ........ 150.00 

e800 0196.0 6:h6.06.6.5:9.9:'0:0:6 68 250.00 


| State Fair 
| 
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L SOMETHING TO MAKE 
| Handy Tool Box 


| “A PLACE for everything and every- 
thing in its place” is a good mot- 

to. Not many farmers, however, when 
} a repair job is to be tackled, know 
where to find all the necessary tools. 











A tool box like the one shown here- 
with will help to keep ordinary tools 


























TOOL BOX 


A HANDY 


together. It should be made about a 
foot wide, long enough to take a two- 
foot steel square, and have sides 
about five inches high. The dimen- 
sions may be varied to suit individual 
needs, but the main thing is to get 
a box, with carrying handle, in which 
the tools necessary for ordinary re- 
pair jobs may be kept. 





Government Asks for Work Sat- 
urday Afternoons 
]s AN effort to fully utilize all avail- 
able labor on the farms during this 
period of national emergency, the 
North Carolina Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service is now organizing a new 
club among the Negroes to be known 
as, “Uncle Sam’s Saturday Service 
League.” This work will be in direct 
charge of Jno. D. Wray, Farm Mak- 
ers’ Club Agent for the Extension 
Service, located at the A. and T. Col- 
lege, Greensboro. He will be assisted 
by L. E. Hall, Negro District Agent in 
Farm Demonstration work, and will 
utilize the services of the 25, or more, 
local Negro agents in the more thick- 
ly settled Negro communities. 

It is the plan of Club Agent Wray 
to enroll all persons above ten years 
of age who wish to join the League 
by requiring them to sign a card and 
return same to his office. Upon re- 
ceipt of the card, those who pledge to 
work on Saturday afternoons until 
Nov. 30, 1918, will be given a button 
with a silver field and gold letters, 
while those who continue until Nov. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


gold field and silver letters. 


The Negroes of Alabama have been 
organized in this same way, and are 
accomplishing splendid results for 
that state. 


Balancing the Rations of a Dairy 
Cow 


(Concluded from page 7, column 4) 
the cow must be fed in quantity and 


proportion of protein according to 
the work she is doing. 
If the dairyman will study the 


composition of his feeds enough to, 
know which are high in protein and 
which are low, and which are high in 
carbohydrates, and which are low in 
this nutrient, he may know enough 
about his feeds to balance his rations 
closely enough to meet all practical 
purposes. 

He may divide his feeds into three 
classes, according to the digestible 
protein they contain. Feeds high in 
protein are usually lower in carbo- 
hydrates than those low in protein. 
For instance, one might put all feeds 
having less than 10 per cent of di- 
gestible protein in one class. In this 
class would fall corn, molasses feeds, 
silage, grass hays, corn stover, cot- 
tonseed hulls, straws, etc. In class 2 
he might put all feeds medium in di- 
gestible protein, such as wheat bran, 
wheat middlings, velvet bean and pod 
meal, legume hays, etc., and in class 
3 he could put soy bean, peanut, and 
cottonseed oil meals, gluten feeds, 
dried brewers’ grains, tankage, etc., 
which contain more than 20 per cent 
of digestible protein. The next step 
in fitting the feed to the cow and her 
work is to decide on the feeds. It is 
usually wise to use at least four 
feeds especially for the cow produc- 
ing above 20 to 25 pounds of milk a 
day, but there are conditions when 
the cow producing less than 20 
pounds of milk a day may be more 


profitably restricted to three feeds 
and in some cases to only two 
feeds. For instance, in the South, 


the dry cow may be restricted to 
grass alone or to silage and legume 
hay alone; while the low producing 
cow may usually be more profitably 
restricted to grass alone or grass and 
a small allowance of cottonseed meal 
or to silage and legume hay, or to 
silage and cottonseed meal. 

It will be noticed in all these cases 
where two feeds only are suggested 
there is always one feed rich in pro- 
tein and low in carbohydrates and 
one low in protein and relatively 
high in carbohydrates. If three feeds 
are used one may be high in protein 
and two at least medium in carbohy- 
drates. Or one high in carbohy- 
drates, and two medium or one med- 
ium and one high in protein. If four 
feeds are used, as is generally best 
with high producing cows, one high 
and one medium in protein like cot- 
tonseed meal and legume hay and 
one high in carbohydrates and one 
medium, or two high in carbohy- 
drates, like corn and silage, should 
be selected. 

Any man acting on this plan, can 
learn enough about his feeds in one 
hour’s study to balance his rations 


sufficiently accurately to meet all 
practical purposes, if he keeps in 
mind, the high and low protein 


feeds; the quantity and kind of work 
being done by the cows; the neces- 
sity for variety or succulence, at 
least one or the other, and both for 
the high producing cows; the likes 
and dislikes of the individual cows 
and the cost of the feeds. 

It is not the “practical” feeder who 
neglects these matters, no matter 
how much he may pride himself on his 
practical experience. The man who 
fails to give careful consideration to 
the balancing of the rations of his 
cows is neither “scientific” nor “prac- 
tical,” but the impractical theorist. 

The practical dairyman, it matters 
not whether he has had much or lit- 
tle “experience,” gives very careful 
consideration to the balancing of the 


30, 1919, will be given a button with a rations of his cows. 
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UHAR Thresher will gave 

e expensive loss of grain in 
the straw. Our separating principle is 
backed by 50 years Pactual eld eaevins. 
Sygecestuliy andiles all kinds of grain 

light operating power. Des 

} —R, easy to adjust, and long li 

tion shows the Farquhar Rake Sepa- 
rator, a most practical and economical ma- 
chine forthe Sogmer woe. Sens neows thresh- 


350 to t00 bushels aa ot whea ie day. Suit- 
able for gas engines 7 H. P. wards 
For enqrotent threshing, the Pa 
» als har Pea and Be 


turists uest. ¥ “ft be hel conserve 
turisis on request. You'if be helping. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 
Box 519, York, Pa, 


Also a Boile 
Lm ng = rs, yt 








The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


JUST the THING for: 
or SILO CUTTING « 








Cuts Four ta 
with 1 man and! horse, Here X4, 2 Day 
Gentlemen :—I used the Corn Harves- 
ter for cutting corn for silage and one 
man and horse did the wor 
men last year and did it better. 
well pleased with it, Yours truly, 
Cc. R. FINCH, 
- Pm Virginia 
for booklet and circulars te all about this Ia- 
; also testimenials of many users. 


LOVE F, 
oi MANUFACTURING GOMPANY 











Be Your Own 


, Miller 


Grind your own corn 
meal, graham flour, grits 
and feed and save money. 

for your ne: 
and make money with 
the famous 


Red Chief 
seroma’ Mill $3-5° 


a, — ete. <— taking the ute’ _ 

ou should have one as a matter of econom 
and profit. Built in several sizes for both han 
and power. Write for catalogue giving name 
of your favorite implement dealer. 


BED CHIEF MFG. CO., Box 14 LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 











Wood and lumber are in big demand at 
top prices. You can easily make big profits 
with an S-C Portable Saw ~~ No bétter outfit made, 
Simple, powerful, easy tooperate, Runson either 
S2soline, or hevennnee? 2tolZh.p. Costs little to 

perate. Shipped direct, os lew prises; cash oreasy 
Payment terms, today for free Saw Rig Cir- 
Calar and Catalog of $-C Gasoline and Kerosene Engines. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO.,9th & Cary Sts., Richmond, Va. 

























IMPORTANT MEETING OF COT- 
TON STATES BANKERS 
AND PRODUCERS 


Two Hundred Leading Bankers and 
Farmers Confer on Cotton Situ- 
ation in New Orleans—Resolutions 


Adopted 
N JULY 5 there was held in New 


Orleans a notable convention of 
cotton states bankers and, cotton 
growers, every important  cotton- 


growing state except North Carolina 
being represented. This meeting, 
called by the Texas State Bankers’ 
Association, had for its purpose a full 
discussion of the present cotton situ- 
ation, with a view to reaching, if pos- 
sible, some definite conclusions as to 
the best policies to be followed in 
marketing this year’s crop. 

During the course of the meeting 
the fact was brought out that since 
the world is now consuming cotton at 
the rate of only about eleven and one 
half to twelve million bales a year, 
and since the indicated crop for the 
present year is over fifteen million 
bales, there will probably be during 
the next twelve months a surplus of 
some six or seven million bales to be 
carried over. The danger to prices 
arising from this surplus, unless farm- 
ers are properly financed, is obvious. 

Some strong resolutions, framed 
with a view to meeting this situation, 
were adopted by the convention. 
Doubtless the most important of these 
was a resolution petitioning the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the United States 
to take such action as will empower 
the President to create a United States 
Cotton Corporation, said corporation 
being authorized to buy at a price to 
be fixed by the President any cotton 
for which there may not otherwsie 
be buyers. It was pointed out that 
the effect of such a law would be to 
stabilize cotton prices. It was also 
the consensus of opinion that Presi- 
dent Wilson and the War Industries 
Board may be relied upon to fix a 
price that will be fair and equitable 
to the growers. The same resolution 
also asked that such a price to the 
consumer be made as will insure the 
spinner a fair and reasonable profit. 

Another resolution adopted urged 
that in each state a committee 
composed of the president of the 
state bankers’ association, the presi- 
dent of the State Farmers’ Union, the 
the state commissioner of agriculture 
and the state marketing official, 
where there is one, at once inaugur- 
ate such plans as may fit their partic- 
ular conditions to get as gradual mar- 
keting of the crop as possible. 

Mr. McAdoo, Director General of 
the ‘Railroads, was requested in a res- 
olution to have the Priority Board, 
in so far as practicable, to expedite 
the movement of cotton by rail, and 
Mr. Hurley, Chairman of the Shipping 
Board, was asked to do everything in 
his power to expedite the overseas 
movement of cotton. It was pointed 
out that more ships might well be 
loaded at our uncongested South At- 
lantic and Gulf ports, instead of at 
the badly congested ports along the 
North Atlantic seaboard. 

On the whole, this meeting was a 
momentous one, evidencing as it did 
a splendid spirit of codperation bet- 
ween the bankers and cotton grow- 
ers of the South. 

Throughout the sessions, the fact 
was emphasized that the South had 
no desire to profiteer in cotton, and 
that no Southern man can object to 
fair and reasonable price-fixing. 


A committee consisting of one cot- 
ton grower and one banker from 
each of the cotton states was ap- 
pointed to meet in Washington on 
July 17, to lay the entire problem be- 
fore the proper authorities. 





OUR SUBSCRIPTION BATES 


One year, $1; six months, 60 cents; three 
months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions, 
if paid wholly in advance; two years, $1.50; 
three years, $2; five years, $3. Dereign sub- 
scriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.5 





Make up your labor shortage with power farming machinery. 
Put every acre under cultivation Get away from the drudgery. 
Select a Tractor—a Lauson 15-25—and get year ‘round service 
in the field and at the belt 

The John Lauson Manufacturing Company of New Holstein, 
Wisconsin, ‘is one of the old, responsible manufacturers of farm 
engines noted for their saleability and serviceability. The same 
experience is responsible for the success of the LAUSON 15-25 
Kerosene Burning Tractor. It is built with the same care and 
precision which has characterized the LAUSON Frost Eing 
Engine for twenty-three years 


he fAUS ON 525 


DUST PROOF-ALL GEARS ENCLOSED 

Thé LAUSON 15-25 insures better farm work and more of it. 
It will do all your plowing and do it better. It will do the 
oe and ee es heavy hauling or grading; pull stumps 

manure spreader. as a 30 per cent surplus capaci’ ‘ine 
especially suited to belt work. . sete lina 
With the LAUSON 15-25 you can afford to own your own 
ensilage cutter and fill the biggest silos in the shortest time 
when your corn is ready. You can grind feed, bale hay, do 
neighborhood threshing—everything and anything a small farm 
engine will do. The fuel is kerosene or distillate—half the cost 
of running gasoline engines of the same horsepower 
Check the Specifications. 
Rating—Drawbar H.P. 15; Belt H.P. 25 
Engin ooh inch bore by 6-inch stroke; valve 


"0.9" Bete 4, 
SMC eB 
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in head. 
Number Cylinders me | Suste—Four. 
Uutrleation System——Splash 

ation Sys im—splach and ¢ 
ignition—Dixie Magneto orce feed. 
Carburetor and Fuel System—King- 

ston Gravity Feed. 

Cooling System—Perfect Radiator. 
Belt Pulley—18-inch by 8-inch; 475 


III 
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Transmission—Lauson Selective 
Type—sliding gear. 

Number Pe ey Ee 
Soset - P. H.—Low, 1%; plow- 
2%; high 2%. 
wanes Wheels—Four. 
ome be hg a — 54-inch 


12-inch face. 
Guide Wheels — 32-inch diameter; 


VATA 


diameter; 


th ine 


Lets 


Total Weight. "less fuel, 
and lugs—5,750 pounds. 
Bhipping Weight with Standard 
Equipment—6,000 pounds. 
The LAUSON 15-25 will earn its 
way on any farm of 100 acres or 
more. It is a guaranteed three- 
plow tractor with + plew capacity 
under favorable conditions. 
Write for catalog and name of 
nearest USON Sales and Service 
Station. 


water, oil 
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The John Lauson 


926 Monroe St., NEW 0 


nc 
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SHIPPED QUICK 
FROM RICHMOND 


UTTLE FReteiT Famous Spotiess Rubber Roofing—tbe South's favorite roofing 
material. We are roofing headquarters; over 5,000, 000 ag. ft. sold to southern | 
farmers last year, A strictly first-quality weather-proof, water-tight roofing, 
sold direct by “South's Mail Order House” at % to 36 less than usual |. 
prices, One-piece rolls of 108 oq, ft. with naile ena Is 
fully guaranteed. Write for free samples and catalog of a 
The Spotiess Co., 1017 E. Canal St., va 


























THE WHITE HOUSE, Washington, June 29, 1916 
It gives me pleasure to express my admiration for BINGHAM 
MILITARY SCH L. All that I have known of it, directly or indirectly, 


has made me have the greatest confidence 3 it. 
Signed) WOODROW WILSON. 


gar ““WAR DEPARTMENT, G. 1917. By order of = SEC. of 
WAR, there is hereby established at BINGHAM ARY SCHOOL an 
INFANTRY UNIT of the Junior Division of the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps.’ “3g 

Address Col, R. Bingham, Su: 
Or Capt. John A. Perry, U. 


$117 TO $135 PAYS FOR BOARD, TUITION, RENT, FUEL AND LIGHT AT 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL #'?.t's 


HILLS 
For 9 months. Mineral water, no malaria. Mountain poeneey. College trained experienced teachers, 


BOAB: 
“It Is the best and cheapest school oa tes State E. Koonce, Member of Legislature of N. C. 
“One of the best preparatory school: tate. ~— Cleveland Star. 
“In my opinin, there is = High School tt in “7's of the any doing better and more thorough 
educational work.’’—E. Y. Webb, Member Conareas. "ot District N 


TERM OPENS AUGUST 7TH. Teach alternate Saturdays. We Anish early so boys can start farm. 
—_—mmmms For Illustrated Catalog address, WILLIAM BURNS, LAWNDALE, N. 0. 


ae —, 
re BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL 
Owned and Controlled by King’s Mountain and Sandy Run Associations. 
Brick Buildings, Steam Heat, Acetyline Lights, Hot and Cold Water. 
Twelve Experienced Teachers. Bible Department Emphasized. 
Expenses from $120 to $135 per year. For Catalog write 


J. D. HUGGINS, Principal, BOILING SPRINGS, N. C. 
oung men and women last year from 60 counties ia 


Mars Hill Colleg ex North Carolina, and from 10 other states, Cuba and 


District °M Columbia. * Send for 8S Kk and ask our patrons. 


MOORE, President, MARS HILL, N. C. 
Medical College of Virginia 


(State tastitution) 
STUART McUUIRE, M.D., LL.D., Dean 


a Route 4, Asheville, N. C. 
Army, Retired, Military Professor, Asheville, N. C. 
































Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, drew 357 











Our Two Best 








Medicine : Dentristy 
Pharmacy : Nursing Subscription Offers 
Co-educational. Beginning next session, women 
will be admitted tu all regular courses. In the for one renewal and one 


$1.50 new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for aclub of three yearly 
<=—— subscriptions all sent in 
together—a saving of 33 cents on 


present National crisis a continuous supply of ad~- 
equately trained medical officers is absolutely es~ 
sential for the maintenance of armed forces in the 
field. It is, therefore, the patriotic duty of all 
college students intending to study medicine to re- 
main under instruction until the country can avail 
itself of their trained services. All medical stu- 
dents should, therefore, in the interest of National 


So. each subscription. Address 
J. R. MeCAULEY, Secretary, 
1125 East Clay Street, "Richmond, Va. The Progressive Farmer 
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Grow more grain, because it will feed our armies and help to win 
No need to wait until your corn or cotton 
Sow between the rows with 





the war» It will pay. 


is gathered. 





Between Corn and 





IN Cotton Rows ! 
















Saves % ef 
the Labor 


There is no need to make 8 unnecessary trips 
to plow and harrow your Jand this fall. 
Your flelds are an ideal seed-bed, because 
they have been already cultivated this spring 
and compacted by time and summer's rain. 
The grain is planted in the bottom of the fur- 
rows where ample moisture is sure—protected 
against winter killing. Corn and cotton are 
gathered without damage to your oats. You get 
a better crop than ‘when broadcasted. 

Write today for free catalog. 





\ The Cole Manufacturing Co., 
Box 300 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Easy terms. 


win the war. 





206 Randolph Street, 


TENNESSEE STAVE SILO 


This silo comes to you at a big saving. Being South, we save 
freight on lumber shipped to our plant; also save freight 
on the silo shipped to you. 


Tennessee Stave Silo keeps silage perfectly; doors are built air-tight like 
refrigerator doors, on hinges and always in place. 
easy-climbing ladder. Silos built of long léa yellow pine in select silo stock, 
Remember, our location means a saving to you. 


The Government recommends the building of Silos. 


Water Tanks, Ensilage Cutters and Accessories. 
Write us today, give size of silo or tank 


Knoxville Lumber and Manufacturing Co. 


This saving we pass on to you, 


Steel fasteners form big 


Buy one—and help 


MNOXVILLE, TENN. 

















( FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 
HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trees—Ornamental trees, 
pecan trees. Light, pleasant work, good profits. Smith 
Bros., Dept. H, Concord, Ga. 

Wanted—Healthy, able white woman, 
housework; not younger than a years old. 
liam V. White, Gliden, N. C. 


Wanted — Experienced Dairyman — To manage 25 











to do general 
Write Wil- 








cow dairy, retail trade. A good proposition for the 
right bt man. F. L. Allison, Beaufort, Cc, 
MACHINERY 


PREPARA eee 


® Rirdsell Clover Huller—1915 model. Used very little. 
Cc. 





L. C. Hine, Oldtown, N. sie sae ee 
~Wanted—One_ Well-drilling Mac hine for making 
wells 2—4 in diameter, with drill for rock. Must be 


in good condition and cheap. L. E. Sigmon, Black- 
oc. 


stock, 


SCHOOLS ; AND | ) COLLEGES _ 


“Established, Representative School—Superior “Facili- 
ties for preparing and placing students. Board at low 
rates. Write today. oe Commercial & Shorthand 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 


LIVESTOCK 


“BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


~ Rerkshires—Pigs, service boars and bred gilts. James 
W. Graves, American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 





~~ 








Choice Berkshire Pigs—Best blood, nine weeks, great 
length and marks, eighteen dollars each; thirty-five 
llars pair, with papers. J. QO. Lewis, Elm City, 
North Carolina. _ cs MSP 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Duroc Jersey Pigs for Sale. 
Nort h Carolina, 

For Sale —Durocs—30 to 50 Ibs.  atales 
male, $15. Riverdale Farm, Autryville, N 


For Sale—Duroc Pigs—Not registered, 8 months gia, 


A. M. Simms, Raleigh, 


éu 1.50; fe- 





$12.50 each. F. W. Brothers, Elizabeth City, N. 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs—3 months old, $12.50; some _en- 
W. 8. Brothers, Elizabeth 


titled to registration, $15. 
City, N. C., Route 4 


For Sale—Registered Duroc Pigs—Ten weeks, “$12. 50. 
Sturdy, prolific stock; good individuals; guaranteed, 
J. O. Boone, Lumberton, N. C. 


~Duroc-Jersey Noar Pigs—3 months old, 
registration. Price $10. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
etter. Ray Rishop, Route 1, Washington, N. C 

For Sale Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs, 8 to 10 
weeks, $15. Older ones in proportion. Pairs and_ trios 
unrelated. Well developed and healthy. Iredell Coun- 
ty Pig Club, Statesville, N. C. 

HAMPSHIRES _ 


“Extra Good Breeding Hampshire Pigs for Sale. 
Hi. Neilson, Dublin, Ga., Route 4, 


Few Nice Hampshire Boar Pigs and Shoats. 
Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 


entitled to 
None 





A. 


Brier 











birth 








butter and 468.7 Ibs. 
weighing over 


dam produced 17.6 Ibs. 
milk in a week. Grand champion sire, 
a ton. Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 





Thrifty Holstein Calves—E ither sex, practically pure- 
breds, from high-producing dams and registered bulls, 
five to seven weeks old, $30 express prepaid to your 
station. Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Also 50 registered cows and heifers and 100 high-grade 
young cows and two-year-old heifers. Magee Dairy 
Farm, Chanute, Kans. 


JERSEYS , 


For Sale—Registered Jersey bull calf, four months 
old. Sunshine Dairy Farm, Route 3, Statesville, N. C. 


Jersey | Bull Calves for Sale—Age 6 months and over, 
out of cows by Eminent, one of the breed’s greatest 
sires—cows having the largest production records in 
North Carolina; sired by Sans Peur of Sheomet, whose 
two nearest dams averaged 9,748 pounds of milk and 
591 pounds of butter in one year. Address, Depart- 
ane of Animal Husbandry & Dairying, State College, 

West Raleigh, N. C 

















” SHEEP 
Full Stock Angora Buck for Sale “or Exchange—To 
prevent inbreeding. E. H. Ballentine, Walthall, N. C. 
Shropshire Sheep—Two grade ewes and yearling 
buck, not akin, forty-five dollars. Dalrymple Farm, 
Lexington, N. C. 


~A Few Carefully ; Selected, “Registered Hampshire and 
Cheviot Buck Lambs—From blue ribbon winners. James 
W. Graves, American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

TWO” OR MORE BREEDS 
and i. ‘and Berkshire Cross—Pigs six weeeks 

old, . Loftin, Catawba, N. 

a Duroe Poland-China ioe 
dollars. No runts shipped. J. O. Lewis, 
North Carolina. 

For Sale—100 B Berkshire and Duroc 
weeks old, $7 to $9 each. 


young boars. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Farm, Mechums River, Va. 


‘Two Registered Males of V. 


weeks, ten 


Elm City, 
Pigs—7 to 9 
Also bred sows, gilts and 
Fair Hill Stock 


“P. I. Allutra’s Eminent, 





from high producing dams, six months old, $50; nine 
months old, $75. Jerseys. Registered Berkshire males, 
10 weeks old, $15; one 9 months old, $40. R. H. 
Moore, _ Battleboro, n..C. 

DOGS 





For Sale—Beautiful Collie Pups—From registered 


stock, M. K. Stroud, Herndon, Va. 
Scotch Collie Pups—Male, $15; female, , $10. Grand 


sire and dam registered. Mrs. M. L. Callaway, Rayle, 
Georgia. 











Fox Terriers? — Present. Wharf rats? — Absent. 
Trained bitch, ten dollars; puppies, male, six; females, 
five. Ww. F. Padgett, Griffin, Ga. 

BELGIAN HARES 
Belgian Hares—$2 to $5. All pedigreed. W. M. 


Whitman, Herndon, Va. 
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Cotton Acreage and Yields in 
Recent Years 
N THE following table will be found the 
Department of Agriculture's revised esti- 
mates of the acreage planted and harvested 
and the yield per acre for the cotton crop of 


1917-1918: 











Coreen Ac REAGE AND YIELD PER ACRE, 1917, 
¥ STATES, REVISED ESTIMATES 
Area in Lint Yield 
j|Cultivation Area Pick Per Acre 
|Endof June| ed, 1917 | 1917 
1917 (Acres) (Pounds) - 
Virginia . ete 53,000 50 000} 180 
North Carolina 1,562,000 1,515,000 94 
South Cdrolina 2,880,000 3837000 208 
GeGTHIR veccccess 5,274,000 ,195,000 173 
Florida .......:. 188,000 183,000 100 
Alabama ........ 2,017,000 1,977,000 125 
Mississippi ...... 2,814,060 2 neta 000 155 
Louisiana ....... 1,465,000 54,000 21¢e 
WEES voces .-| 11,676,000 un ts 2,000 135 
Arkansas =. 2,810,000 2°740,000 176 
Tennessee 908,000 832,000 138 
Missouri 61,0 153,000 19¢ 
Oklahoma -1| 2,900,000 2,783,000 165 
California ‘ | 155,000 136,600 242 
All other ..... ; 16,000 15,000 175 
| 
United States ...| $4,925,000 | $3,841,000 








159. J 
Note:—Arizona included in the tetals: 45,000, 41,0 
and 285. 

In conjunction with estimates ef the acre- 
age planted, the fellowing figures as cempil- 
ed by the Economic World ef New Yerk, 
may be of interest: 














| | 

i 7 2 2 os 

ss 2 eee 

5S_ ~ ad ce 

g Ene Bae | t# | RSE 

3 | ge5| gee | 28 | Ese 

fe | eas BS | ae 
1909 $1,918,000) 32,292,008) 30,938,000 154.3 
1918 33,196,900| 33,418,000) 82,403,000 170.7 
1911 35,004,006 36, 681,000) 36,045 -000 207.7 
1912 34,097 ,006/ 34,766,008) 34,283,000 i9@.9 
1913 35,622,000| 87.458.000| 37,089,000, 182.0 
1914 36. 360, 000 37,406,006) 36, 832,000 209.2 
1915 31,535,000! 32,107.008| 31,412,000 °| 170.3 
1916 35,994,000) 36,052, "00@| 34,985,000, 156.6 
1917 $4,600,000} $4.925,000| 33,841,000, 159.7 








Cotton Crop Condition and Acreage 


Registered Holstein Bull Calf—Weighing 120 Ibs. at | 


; normal, 
| this year, 


N JULY 2 the Bureau of Crop Estimates 

of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture estimated the condition of the cotton 
crop on June 25 as being 85.8 per cent of a 
as compared with 82.3 on May 25 of 
and 79.8, the ten-year average. 
On the same date this year’s acreage planted 
to cotton was estimated at 37,073,000 acres, 
compared with 34,925,000 acres last year, or 
an increase of 6 per cent. Acreage and con- 
dition by states follows: 





State— 
MEE caandeseieeawas 51,000 85 
North Carolina ......... 1,609,000 91 
South Carolina ......... 2,995,000 83 
GOOrSia cccccccccceccc’s 5,432,000 80 
PUOFIGR coccceccevcsecs's 167,000 79 
AlADAMA ccccccccessceys 2,622,000 84 
Migsiasippl ccccccccecccs 3,264,000 90 
| Louisian® ..cccccceeeees 1,553,000 87 
Texas ...e0% eeveceoseves 1,910,000 84 
APKANBAS cocccccccccess 2,922,000 91 
| DOMME oXcodeee sees 926,000 94 
Missouri ...... cores 153,000 93 
Oklahoma ..eseeeeeeeees 3,161,000 90 
California ...... eeeesees 194,000 93 
pS ee ee 92,000 96 
ATL GEROP cccceecavecesd 17,000 + 








Dryest June but Two Since 1894 


A* RALEIGH June of this year was 
the dryest but two since 1894, the 
following figures showing the inches 
for each June since 1887: 





YearInches YearInches YearInches Year Inches 
1887.. 6.22 1895.. 3.79 1903.. 4.6 1911... 1.26 
1888.. 4.06 1896.. 3.41 1904. 1912 4.74 
1889. .10.44 1897.. 3.44 1905.. 1913.. 5.13 
1890.. 2.37 1898.. 3.28 1906.. ¢ 1914.. 3.42 
1891.. 4.12 1899.. 4.42 1907... 1915 3.25 
1892.. 4.84 1900.. 8.47 1908.. 1916., 7.17 
1893.. 4.15 1901.. 6.04 1909.. 1917.. 5.92 
1894.. 1.75 1902.. 3.04 1910.. 1918.. 2.31 
Normal for this month ..........csceceeeeeeees 4.72 





There are always people who violate Mark 
Twain’s best maxim: ‘‘Never get more out of 


an experience than there is in it.” I wish 
every citizen would frame it. Mark Twain 
illustrates the maxim, saying: “A cat that 
has sat on a hot stove lid, will never sit on a 


hot stove lid again; but the trouble with the 
cat is that, thereafter, it will not even sit 
on a cold stove lid.’"’ There are many people 
like the cat.—Secretary D. F. Houston, 








____ POULTRY AND EGGS 


LEGHORNS 


Single Comb White Leghorns—Pullets, 10 to 
weeks old; dozen lots or more, 60 cents ‘each; choice 
roosters, $1; all peas. Send cash. Hatch Bryan, 
Catharine Lake, N. 


ae ISLAND BEDS 
Single Comb Rhode Island Red Vibert Cockerels—$3 





12 




















For Sale—Registered Hampshire Hogs—All ages. 
Graham & Moore, Charlotte, N. C. each, Tompkins strain pullets, $2 each. All March 
rian le “ and April hatched. I. T. Hooker, Buffalo Ridge, Va. 
Selected Hampshire Pigs—Eight weeks old, twenty ——__— 
dollars eaec Wickware, Longfellow, Gen. Tipton, PIGEONS 
Cherokee Lad and sgt Boy breeding. S } : 
3 Eight Pairs Carneaux Pigeons—Two dollars vee 
Plantation, Reidsville, N.C. Will exchange for Rhode Island chickens. Box 124, 
TT Clio, S.C. 
Poland-Chinas—Best Western Big Type breeding; 


easy feeders and very prolific. Sunnyside, Jonesville, 


Virginia. — 

Registered Rig S700, roland- China Pige—Bight to 
twelve weeks old, well i. Suncrest 
Farm, Kollock, 8. Cc. 


Registered Big Type Poland-China Pigs—Out of large 








sows. Sire direct descendent of the noted ‘““A Won- 
der."” _Hilib: ook Stock Farm, South Boston, Va. 

For Sale—Big Type Poland-Chinas—Bred sows, 
silts and spring pigs. Best blood lines. ‘They are 


sure to please. Address P. W. Smith, Waverly, Ala., 
Route 1, Shipping point, Opelika, Ala. 
oO. I. C's. 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Rr 
ALF 


MNay—Order 
$20 per ton. 
3.50. W. A. 


LEP O OOOO OOO 


“ALFA HAY 


direct. 
Also 
Joplin, 





Alfalfa 
direct, 
a $ 


Save mony by buying 
two cars good clean oat 
Route 1, Caruthersville, 





~ CABBAGE 


- Fine “Cabbage and Collard Plants—1, 000, expressed, 
$1; ee 75c; 100 postpaid, 25c. Plant Farm, 
ah, N. 


Postpaid, 300 500, $1.15 xpress, 








0. I. C. | Pigs—Registered stock. Ramsey Bros., | $1.25 thousand; io, 006, $10. Collar Plants same 
Crouse, N. c. ies prices. Tidewater Plant Company, Franklin, Va. 
HOLSTEINS We Have Ready Now for Shipment—Early Jerse 
. : — —— - —— | Wakefield, Large Type Charleston Wakefield, Succes 
Registered Holstein Calves—From advanced registry sion and Surehead, also Georgia cabbage: collard 
dams and grand champion sire. Knapp Farm, Nash- | plants. Prices of all plants by expréss, $1.50 1,000; by 
ville, a : mail prepaid, $2.50 1,000. Bruce Wholesale Plant Co., 
. When the War Is Over Europh Will Come to Us for | V@ldosta, Ga. et 
Avestock—Buy a few good Holstein heifer calves. I VERS ‘ 
have as good as money can buy. $25, crated, f.0.b. CLO — 
Richmond. Maplewood Stock Farm, Route 4, Rich- Bur Clover Seed—$1. 25 per r bushel. L. E. Norfleet, 
Tarboro, N. C. : : 


mond, Va. 








| 12%ec pound; 
Fine Cabbage Plants for Fall and Winter Heading— 
00, 75; , $1.75 


REGISTERED POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


Big Type. Choice Pigs, 12 weeks 
old, sired by a grandson of Superba 
22063, which sold for $800; he was 
placed 30 times first in his class, 
weighing 1,000 tbs. and his grand- 
dam 800 ths.; this high breeding 
combined gives this young boar a 
very promising future. To make 
room for other litters to come I 
will sell thts choice lot at $12 each 
while the last; 60 to select from. 
RIDGEVIEW STOCK FARM, 
J. F. PALMER, Prop. 


ROUTE |, McCORMICK, S. C. 














Conese Clover Seed in he, Chaff—15 cents a pound. 
A. 8. Speer, Boonville, N. 

anted—Crimson Clover Seed—Price, one to 150 
bushels Felker Farm, Box 262, Monroe, Ga. 


For Sale—Southern Bur Clover Seed—in the bur, at 
; 100-I lots delivered. J. C. Killebrew, 








Penelo, N. C. 


Crimson Clover in Chaff—18c Bb. 
Order early; supply this year short. 
Council, Cc. 
~ Bur Clover Seed—In bur, screened and cleaned, 
bushel. Reseeds ——, Planting instructions. 
Pittman, Enfield, N. C. 


Crimson Clover in the Chaff, which is the surest way 
to get a stand, 15c pound. Catawba giesced Farmers’ 
Union Warehouse Co., Newton, N. 

} Crop Crimson Clover Seed, Abruzzi rye, Ban- 
croft, Appler and ulghum oats, buckwheat, etc. 
Write for price list. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 





Use 15 Ibs. acre. 
F. F. Dickinson, 





$1.25 
: as 
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Acreage Condition 


q We are the largest By my EY of Bess and Poultry 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


nners 
$320 


Outfitscomplete. Write 
at once for full descrip- 
tion of greatest line of 
canners ever offered, 
and for our 

FREE 


41 Tested 
Canning Reeipes 
Easiest, quickest, most 
economical method ever 
| ty cd for be J ror 
S and vegetables, 
Write today. 












stroyed any” other way. 4 
troyed any other wa: pre- 
Palate 6 


ow win Ts eTANNER: ES ESTED PAIN 
pe. to their life, increase their 
slight ex "improve py Oy TY 
expense. 
aa looks Loyd last to: 
because our know how to 
mix paints to suit the Southern cli- 


ste 





Tar, Crodo! my 4 soraringhors.) Aah 
Write for pri eolor card. 


Tanner Paint & t oll Co., Ine, i li a\.) 
1415 E. Main St., RICHMOND, VA. 


“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your 
walls and ceilings. It is air-tight 
and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
workman can put it on. It pro- 
duces far more tasteful effects 
— plaster and is more economi- 
cal. 


Stratton & Bragg Company, 


Petersburg, Virginia. 
| “Beaver Board” Distributors. 


OX ROOFING 


Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing lasts longer 
toughest weather resister 
known; low priced because 
sold direct. Strictly first 
grade, 1-piece rolls of 108 sq. 
ft. with’ cement and nails. 
Anybody can layit, Prices: 
1-Ply, $1.30; 2-Ply, $1.70;3-Ply, 
$2.05. Order now from this advertisement to get 
| benefit of present low prices, Satisfaction Guarar- 
teed. Circular and samples free. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., “fickwonD, VA 


Oldest and Largest Machy. and Supply House in Sou’ 


WALL BOARD 


Cheaper and Better Than Laths and Plaster 
Keeps the House Warm in Winter and Cool in 
Summer. $3 per 100 square feet. 

Ten sheets to the bundle; size of sheets 48 inches 
wide by 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 feet long. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 


EGGS 






















































POULTRY 


WRay nave YOU TO SHIP? 
an 


The highest market price guaranteed with quid 
rerarae, Give us a trial. 
Bet First B Rich a, Ve. 








WOODSON.CRAIG co., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 


=) PAINT 


Ready ed for house, roof, 


















—~ H. all, carriage, etc. Ai 
~~ dg eh ween 


== card and new Spring ca 
| South’s Mail Order Hi FREE. Write row Toy 
| THE SPOTLESS CO. a7sSnockoe Lane. Richmond, Ver 


! DURABLE ROOFING 


EXTRA GOOD—LOW PRIC 
Complete with Large Head Nails, Lap , and 
Directions for Laying = center of each roll. 
1-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet $ .90 
2-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet.. 
3-Ply, per roll eet. 108 sq. feet 


ABRAMS PAINT AND GLASS co., 
Richmond, Virginia. 























Bur Clover—Screened, enough dirt left in seed for 
inoculation; no noxious weeds or grasses. 10 pounds 














| to —*. $1 bushel. In 1 lots, 85c bushel. 
| Cothran & Link, , Abberille, 8. ‘c. albeit 
CORN a 
For Sale—3,500 bushels shelled corn. Do not delay 
sending your order. D. B. Hutcheson, Randolph, Va. 
For Sale—200 bushels shelled corn, $2.20 per per bushel 
1,000 bushels corn in shuck, $2.10 per bushel. Order 
now. B. F. Anderson, Dunbarton, 8. C. 











Saturday, July 13, 1918] 


OATS 
Ful ghum Geed Oats for Sale—Elmore Farm, ~ Lake 
Landing, N. a al . z 
PEAS 


, $2.50, 


Speckled 
Ga. 






5 bushel; 
eel, Morris, 
s—$2 
Ww. 


Fine Mixed « Peas —$: 
Cash with order. A. Pr 

Mixed and Whippoorwill Peas 
per bushel f.o.b. Fort Valley. J. 
Valley, Ga. 

For Sale—Peas—Large stock, sound and clean, can 
make prompt shipment in new ~s, bags. Irons and 
Whippoorwills, $3; Brabhams, $3.25; cash with order. 
B. F. Anderson, Dunbarton, _ 8. c 


Brabhams, $3 
Woolfolk, Fort 





PECAN TREES 





An About  Papershell Pecan  sLulture- -Free. Bass 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss aa rea 
POTATOES 
“Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes. 8. W. Peek, 
Hartwell, | Ga ee. 
Potato Plants se June and July + aoeond $2 per 

thousand. C. Taylor, Maiden, N. C 





Lookout Mountain Potatoes for Seed 
c. W. Timmerman, Meeting Street, 8. 

~ Georgia potato plants. Can Ship now. 
any variety. . W. Murray. Claremont, 
Potato Plants—Triumph, Porto Rico, 
1,000. Strong healthy plants. J. B. Stuart, 
Minette, Ala 

For Sale—Lookout 
seed. $3 per bushel. 
South Carolina. 


ra per bushel. 
$2.25 1,000, 
N. C. 

Honeycutt, $2 
Bay 


Potatoes—For 


Mountain Irish 
Meeting Street, 


W. D. Padget, 








Seed Potatoes—Peach Blow, ~ per bag 150 pounds, 
$3.40, ¢ A Bs h ord er. C, W. Sandrock, Fayetteville, 
rock, Fayetteville ; & 

Late Seed Peachblow Potatoes—Good poune stock, 
one doliar each sixty pounds, sacked, f.o b. Claremont, 
Va., cash with order. Claremont ‘Supply Co., Inc., 
Claremont, Va. ‘ 
. Lookout Mountai n Irish Potatoes—$2.50 bushel; 
over one, $2. Stock in good condition. Instructions 
for fall crop with order. V. H. Jockisch, @reensboro, 
Alabama. 


™ Southern Queen, Catawba Yam, 


Sweet Potato Plants 
makes good crop planted last 











earliest, bigrest yielders; 

July Prompt shipment. Half price, $1.25 thousand. 
$1.50, postpaid. Leslie Bolick, Conover, mG 
Lookout Mountain Trish Potatoes—$2 per bushel; 
10 bushels and over, $1.75, cash with order. Extra 
fine. Guarantee satisfaction. P. D. Cunningham, 
Taylors, S. C., Route 2. 

Sweet Potato Vines and Plants—Porto Rico, Tri- 
umph, Pumpkin Yam, $1.75 per 1,000, Old-fashion 
Nigger Killer. vines, $2.50 per 1,000, cut in sh at 
lengths ready for setting. Can deliver vines after Jui 
10th and plants after June 15th. We set vines thrcush 
duly andl ey a good crop of potatoes. Clark Plant 
Cu., Thor asville, Ga. } 

RYH 
North Georgia Rye Gives Best Results—$z.60 bushel, 

cash with order. Luther Cobb, Culberson, N. c. 

Abruzzi. Rye—Direct from ‘the machine, _ $5 5 ber 100 
pounds. You send bags, I pay freight. J. M. Field, 
Climax, N. 

For Sale—Native and Abruzzi seed rye, right from 
the machine. Write at once. O. W. Clayton, Brevard, 


North Carolina, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PL ANTS 
Fall Cabbage and . ‘Tomato I jaa $2 per thousand. 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, 


N. 


Cabbage and Collard Plants 50 “per thousand. 
A. Plant Co., Varina, 


ao Rye, parley jane Wheat- 
for prices. F. Chelf, Seed 
aevods pure, Ey. es 
a Cabbage and Collard Plants—Fall heading, 250, 65c; 
500, $1.15; 1,000, $1.65, parcel post paid. J. T, Coun- 
cill & Sons, Franklin, 


For Sale— Abruzzi Rye and Miracle or “Stoner wheat. 
Have had experience with both and can recommend. 











Write 
62-N, 


‘direct 
Box 


Buy 
Grower, 














Also want slightly damaged velvet bean meal Send 
asmple and price. C. E. Jones, Carysbrook, Va. 
BRR RAR AR ARR ARRAS Rn neers 

For Sale—Velvet Bean Meal—$2 hundred; $35 ton. 
G. D. Fain, Edison, Ga. ; 
Will exchange Dodge Car for six horse gasoine en- 
gine and peanut picker, L. L. Draughon, Whitakers, 
North Carolina. ; ro % 
"Wanted to Buy—Several old-fashioned, colored, hand 
woven coverlets or bed spreads in fine condition. De 
scribe fully, state price. Address E. R. Gilgour, 118 
We st Saint Clair S8t., Indianapolis, Ind 

Wan ted Honey | Sees in Exchange gor horses, jack, 
jennetts or cattle Also quote me prices on tested 
Italian queens. Prefer Long Tongued Red «=Clover 
breed, ian color. C. C. Combs, Gum Neck, N. C. 

armers:—We have a permit from the Government to 





buy your wool and are paying for average lots of clear 


grease wool 63c per Ib.; light burry, 55c per th.; me- 
dium burry, 50c per b.; hard burry, 40c per Ib., and 
express charges. J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


PEAR Oe PLDI DA AAA 


Virginia Farm Specialist—Write | for free catalog. 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 
‘Farm Lands’’—For bargains in farm lands near 
he Packing House City’’ of Georgia, apply to L. 
Burns, Moultrie, Ga. 

Virginia Farms for Sale—Gre at fruit-growing section 
of the state. Write for catalog. H. K., Hawthorne & 










Co. c harle ottesville, Va. 
Your Farm Subdivided and Sold at Auction will 
bring more money than if sold as a whole. Write us. 


Carolina Realty Company, Raleigh, N. C 
Bargain—Residence, Mt. Airy, N. 
shade, garage, garden, frult, poultry-yard, 
churches, business district. “Owner,”’ 
Ave., Gree nsboro, } N. _C. 
For Sale or Exchange ange for property, ~ vicinity , Augusta 


C.—Larae lot, 
near schools, 
200 Forest 








County, Virginia, 150 acres, productive soil, well wa- 
tered; buildings new; good road; one eas railroad 
Station. G. _W. | Kennard, Pamplin, Va 


‘Acres Improved Alfalfa, » Land—One 
mile from this city. All lime land with good improve- 
ments, an ideal stock farm, price $40 per acre. Come 
to Alabama. It is the best livestock section in America, 
Write-for list. Berry-Snelling Realty Co., Demopolis, 
Alabama. 


Farm for Sale—Seventy acres in New Hanover Coun- 
ty, North Carolina. Fine for stock, general farming; fine 
land, sub clay soil. About 35 acres in cultivation, 
lying between Wilmington and Wrightsville, N. C.; 
fronts on macadamized road, 5 miles from city limits, 
24 minutes to trolley line, 1 mile R. R. station, good 
schools and churches. A. J. Hanby, 906 Dock St., 
Wilmington, N. C. 


~ For Sale—205 5 





Forty-Acre Farms—In most profitable ‘general: farm- 
ing section of Florida; 20 to 30 acres cleared, plowed 
and planted to cowpeas this year; enclosed with Ameri- 
can hog-proof fence. New barn and house on each 
farm if desired. Good transportation. Fertile land 
for general farming and livestock raising. Principal 
crops—potatoes, January to May; corn, April to Sep- 
tember; hay, July to November; all on same land. 
These and all forage crops yield heavily. To farmers 
with sufficient money to produce crops next year, farms 
are offered at $3,300 to $5,000 each. $500 cash, bal- 
ance one, two and three years at 6 per cent, giving 
purchasers opportunity to produce crops, making land 
Day for itself. Only a limited number farms offered at 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
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FERNWOOD, 





JOE ORION 
August ist 


The Cream of the Breed 





2] 





You will find in 


America this se 





If You Are Striv 


The Mississippi 











THIS IS TAXPAYER’S ORION IV—The Undefeated Champion of 1917, and 


one of the real candidates for the aged class this year. 


R. N. WOOD, 





C. C. CRABB, Supt. 








THE ENOCHS FARMS 


MISSISSIPPI 
HOME OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOAR 


BRED SOW SALE 


50 Head 48 Bred Sows and Gilts and 2 Spring Boars 
a They wilk be bred to two of the greatest Boars in 


Joe Orion Il, and Taxpayer’s Orion IV. 


Cherry King, Walt’s Top Col., Cherry King IL. and 
Jack’s Friend II. 


catalog, it tells the whole story. 


Don’t Forget the Date—AUGUST FIRST 


Afford to Miss This Sale—Don’t Forget 
Pine Crest Farm—Sells July 3lst, Charleston, Miss. 


Jackson, Miss. 
You can make all three sales at one expense. 


FERNWOOD —THE ENOCHS FARMS,— MISS. 





II 
August Ist 


—50 Head 


ne herd in America. 


this sale more daughters of Orion 


than will be sold in any sale in 


ason. Write early for illustrated 


ing to Attain the Best, You Cannot 


Duroc Breeders’ Sale—August 2nd, 


Manager Swine Dept. 
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AUCTION SALE 


90 CHOICELY BRED REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE SOWS AND GILTS 50 
At ARLES PLANTATION, AMERICUS, GEORGIA, 


Wednesday, July 31, 1918, at 1 o’clock P.M. 


Auctioneer: F. H. HULICK, Atlanta, Ind. 


All Mail Bids to E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
Care Arles Plantation Co., AMERICUS, GA. 


__DUROC-JERSEYS 

















Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


THIRTY GILTS bred for September and October 
farrow now ready for delivery. Will have fifty 








more ready during next month. 
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HOMELAND FARM 
REGISTERED DUROC- JERSEYS 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HOMELAND FARM, Riggs, Virginia. 
HAADESAUUGONOGEGAUNNGUNGUUAOGN0UNUOUSNSGEON00UG00USUNUU0000000000000000S0000U 0800008 ULS00UESO0S000080000800000000008000000080 0008800009 cOORsOORESE 


YOUNG JERSEY HERD — 10 Registered Jersey Heifers— 
From 6 to 12 months old. Nearly all sired by grandsons of the famous imported Bulls, Gamboge Knight 
and Oxford-You'll-Do; out of Tennessee bred cows. 

ALSO BULL CALF TO HEAD THE HERD—By son of the $25,000 imported bull, Golden Fern’s Noble. 
WILL SELL THIS YOUNG HERD AT LOW PRICE, IF ALL ARE TAKEN AT ONCE. 


Just proper age for extreme South. 
W. GETTYS, ' ATHENS, TENN. 


aT 




















Shanklin’s Jerseys— Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, Tormentor, 
Oxford Lads and Eminent Families. You bnow there ts 
no better blood than these famous proven families. 

Write for Descriptions and Prices. 


J. A. SHANKLIN, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Successor to 
Tayter Plastaticn 








or Sale—No. 1—A tract of land in Charlotte 
County, Virginia, on Staunton River, about 4 miles 
from Clover, a station on the Southern Railway, con- 
taining about 650 acres. About 125 acres of this tract 
so Staunton River low grounds and the balance is fine 
right tobacco land. Produces also good crops of 
ben wheat and other grains. Will cut this into 
smaller tracts to suit purchaser and sell in any quan- 
tity desired. Can be easily divided into four farms 
each containing 25 to 35 acres of river low grounds. 
There is » better —_ = —- - Se ter 
ton River low grounds. No. nother tract on Sandy 
Creek; in Charlotte County, Va., containing about 500 | oe pg od 4 %, t6. Tien 
acres. A my fine oreas, orain r~ eter tend. 4 », AD 
also wi cut up into smaller farms esired. Both 4 
places can be sub-divided so as to give wood and water me. = ie per pe an: 


O. I. C's. 
—O. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 
Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows. Young Herds 8 Seedy. 


No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS, 





to each subdivision. Will accept small cash _perent $75: 00-™. Boars. $35: 125- 
and give long terms on the deferred paymen Pos < . . 
session cannot be given uptil the fall of 1918, but pros- Boars, owen? Sows, $85 to $12 i. registered. os 





pective purchasers can see the land now with crops 





these prices. Write today for particulars, or, better 
still, See the farms at once. C. E. McLeod, President, 
Southern Farms Company, 52-B West Forsyth St., 


Jacksonville Fla. : 





actually growing on them. For further particulars 


apply to D. B. Hutcheson, Formosa, Va. Save your papers and get a binder, 








Pigs in Pairs and Trios, Properly Mated. 


SERVICE BOARS AND SOWS ready for shipment. 
Orders received now will be considerably cheaper 
than thirty days later. A sow or gilt that is bred 
now will give you an early fall litter. 


LW.R. KIMBALL, Hargrove, N. C.J 


Duroc-Jerseys—Pecan Taxpayer 

















Grand offering of richly bred males and gilts, we can furnish unrelated pairs Our Big Grand Champion is siring the kind that 

and trios. We have in our herd the best blood lines that we can obtain. Every win, Watch his get at the shows this fall. Book- 

animal sent out ig carefully selected, and true totype. We furnish pedigree. Price ing orders for pigs of May farrow. 

$35. We offer special and subject to prior sale gilts and males from the follow- J. J. JORDAN & SONS, McCULLERS, N, C. 

ing sires: Cherry Tip, King John's oe and Pals Taxpayer, dams by Dz- R o d D — 

fender, Cherry Chief, John's Orion and King Willetta egl i o 

A few bred sows for sale, also 2 service males. gistere urec Jersey Swine 
BIG TYPE——ALL AGES——WRITE FOR PRICES. 


ROBERT L. RIGGS, 


P. 0. Goose Creek, Otranto, S. C. 


POLAND. CHINAS 








‘Big Type Poland-Chinas _ 


World Wonder, our 1,000-pound herd boar has satis- 
fied customers in 14 different states. More pigs ready 
to ship. Cholera immune for Iife and pedigree furnished. 


S. R. THOMPSON, GALLION, ALA. 
TAMWORTHS — 
TAMWORTHS “" 42%inertas™ocattt'™® 


LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


REGISTERED ANGUS 


THREE COWS 
Three years old .........$125 each 


TWO HEIFERS 
14 months old ........... $100 each 
ONE BULL 
Two: FOare O16 i. icinsaé cise SE 
ALL BRED 
Papers furnished with each. 
A Bargain—Act Quick. 


Address, W. KING DAVIS, 
Church Road, Virginia. 








Columbia, 


























When writing to an advertiser, say: “I am writi 
| you as an ad in The Progressive Farmer, 
} Guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries,” 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








amporntANAAAAle 


JOE J. BATTLE’S STOCK AND PLANT FARM 
DEFENDER DUROC-JERSEY SALE 


———— TO BE HELD ON BATTLE’S FARM —————— 


peed isi pag tn 24th, (1918. 


Cent 


Moultrie, 


—— 
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40- )-Bred ry ol Gilts- 40 


EVERYTHING IMMUNED 


Your opportunity to buy high-class, line-bred daughters, grand- 
daughters and grandsons of the peerless Old Defender. 

To visit the greatest Breeding Establishment in the South and see 
the beautiful, progressive city of Moultrie, Swift & Co.’s million-dollar 


JOE BATTLE’S STOCK AND PLANT FARM, MOULTRIE, GA. 
J. POPE BASS, Manager. 
Send Mail Bids to any of the above and they will be executed to your best advantage. 


— HEADQUARTERS FOR DUROC-JERSEYS OF HIGH QUALITY — 
ee eeeeeeceeececcceee 


JOE J. BATTLE, Prop. 


Barbecue served at noon. 





W. D. SCOTT, Auctioneer. 





10- Outstanding Young Service as. 10 


Packing Plant and many other interesting enterprises. 
Sale will be held on the farm, three miles south of Moultrie. 
Sale will begin promptly at 1 o’clock. 


PAA 











> 








T. G. JAMES, Proprietor. 


a reputations as a breeding sire. 


| OPPORTUNITY SALE 


Quality Duroc Brood Sow Sale 


PINE CREST FARM, 


Charleston, Miss., 


JULY 31st, 1918 


Sale to take place at the home of America’s Greatest 
Boar, Scissors (Joe’s Orion King), the boar that 
twice, in his short life has commanded the attention 
of the hog world: First, when placed Grand Cham- 


August 2nd. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


PINECREST FARM, Charleston, Mississippi. 


Quality Darocs—Home of Champions 
Auctioneers: COL. H. L. IGLEHART, COL. F. D. HENGST. 
H. L. GARY, General Manager. 


Look at his pigs sale day and see if they haven’t quality. 

We also sell choice Sows and Gilts bred to Liberty Bond, Kentucky and Mississippi Grand Champion, 1917, 
Orion Cherry Tip, Orion Imperator 7th, Pine Crest Tip, and Second Liberty Loan. 
sired by such boars as Orion Cherry King, Orion Cherry King Jr., 
Colonel, Cherry Chief 2nd, Great Wonder, Liberty Loan, and other sires of note. 

GREAT MISSISSIPPI SALE CIRCUIT 

Pine Crest Farm, Charleston, Miss. July 31st. 
Enochs Farm, Fernwood, Miss., August Ist. 
Mississippi Duroc Association, Jackson, Miss 




















“SUCCESS” 


AMERICA'S GREATEST BOAR—JOE'S ORION KING 
pion when only a Junior at the National Swine Show in 1917, and again on March 23rd, when he broke all 
previous records and established a new record for the world. He has a show record and has now established 


These sows and gilts are 
Imperator, Joe Orion 2nd, Walt’s Top 


SPECIAL ATTRACTION 
6 Spring Boar: Pigs by Scissors. 
2 Spring Boar Pigs by Liberty Bond. 
2 Spring Boar Pigs by Great Sensation, 
Your opportunity to get a herd header. 





JNO. H. WILLIAMS, Mgr. Hog Dept. 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ANGUS CATTLE 


strains. Bulls w* = 

service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires 
ay petal I ‘SrAttions vos 
istered in P. 8. A., 6 weight 1950 Ba. 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 29.345, cans 

- yone — Rt lhe C i 

dividuals and pA bred = yo Fg = 
ock registered. 

FAYETTE, MISSOURI. 





Both sexes, all ages, best 











J. O. eLAcKWaLl. 


HOLSTEINS 
——-RICHLY BRED REGISTERED HOLST 
ED REGISTERE LETEING—we 


v Gervice Guile from 
our Suscens on Bette rom Meany in — A, 
Ky, 











| 


e@icial record, ineures their high standard. 
Reasonable Prices. cenepte Warrantry. 


KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN Bardstown, 





JERSEYS 


anne nan 


—— JERSEY BULL CALF 

Tattoe 330—Dropped April, 1918. 

Sire and Dam out of cows that have very high 
butter fat records, Dam now on test. 


Price $100. 


MANSFIELD HALL FARM, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 























_ JACKS AND PONIES 


Kentucky Mam- 
moth Jacks!!! 


Big Black Registered Jacks 
with bone and 

Also Rogistered Baddile 
Stallions 

Every Animal Guaranteed. 
Write fully for prices today, 
KENTUCKY JACK FARM, 

Joe E. Wright, Owner. 

Kentueky. 








Junction City, 


FOR SALE 




















Poll 





istration. Also a few 
Grade 
Beau! 


liv by p 
c. 4. i, 


——— FOR SALE ———— 


FACTS ABOUT ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





Durham Pel Durhem Goll and Rete asihte to reg- 
pam Poll Durhams 


orn Heifers, 5 to 8 months old. 
Lip -S fam Lambs —15-16ths pure-bred. 


Comb. Rhode {stand Red Egge—Amertean 
one. RS oe aig et HB, 


HORATIO, &. 0. 











FACT 3—Aberdeen-Angus have been winning over all breeds in a sweeping manner 
wherever inter-breed competition is h In 

Aberdeen-Angus 15 out of 16 fat carcass 
out of 16 fat carlot gran 
pionships; and 10 out of 16 single fat steer grand championships. 


Free Literature and List of Breeders. 
AMERICAN assneesh neue earesene | agencia rion. 817 PF Exehange Ave., CHICAGO. 


ternational Show at Chicago has given 
grand championships over all breeds; 13 
and championships ; fi out of 14 fat steer herd grand cham- 





“The Doddie Does a Bit at Every Bite.’ 





ern Representative: LOWE, Knoxville, Tenn. 








Fifty Pure-bred Shetland Ponies 
J.G. STERCHI, Knoxville, Tenn. 


SHEEP 


—_F or Sale at Reasonable Prices— 


25 HIGH GRADE DORSET SHEEP AND LAMBS, 
ALSO WELL BRED DUROC-JERSEY PIGS. 


A. A. STACY, AMELIA, VA, 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘“ The Young People’s Department”, The Progreasive Farmer 

















“CARRY ON” 


“Cenex on” is an expression that is 
being much used in these war times 
ana it means to tackle a job and carry it 
to a finish—or, over on the battle front, 
to start a fight and fight to the finish, 

And the boys and girls here in the 
South should get the same spirit—the de- 
termination to finish everything they be- 
gin. Those who have gone into corn elub 
work should keep on and never relax 
their determination to make the most of 
their acres and turn in a good report af- 
ter harvest; those in pig club werk 
should allow no set back to discourage 
them; (we just heard of a boy who lost 
his pig for three consecutive years but 
stuck to it and is making a big success 
this year); and those in canning club 
work should not be daunted by drouth or 
ether things over which they have no 
control. 

The shortage of labor and the great 
need for food throws out a challenge to 
every farm boy and girl in the South just 
as the Huns throw out a challenge to our 
Sammies on the Western Front. Our boys 
“over there” are meeting their challenge 
with stout hearts and determined minds 
and we should do no less. 





Now is the time to “carry on”! : 








Watching the Aviators Practice 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
HE other morning while writing a letter, I 
Was disturbed by the loud cries and shouts 
of the Negroes. I ran out on the porch té 
see what had excited them so, and then, I 
heard the hum of the motors of an airplane! 


“Look! Yonder it is—right yonder!" the Ne- 
groes were calling to each other. I looked, 
but could see nothing, though the engine 


sounded as if it were not far off. I ran out 
in the field, and after straining my eyes for 
a few minutes I saw it—so high up that it 
looked like a bird. I watched it for some 
time, and then I heard a coloréd auntie say: 
“Hit’s turned round and commin’ dis-away— 
guess I better git back to my chillun.”’ 

I laughed, and said: “Why, auntie, I wish 
it would land near by, so I could see it 
good.”’ 

“Lord bless yore sole, I don't!"’ was aunt- 
ie’s reply. 

I learned that she was afraid it was a 
German plane, and I could hardly convince 
ber that it was ours, and would do us no 
harm, I told her there was an aviation 
camp at West ‘Point, and this was one of the 
cadets practicing to whip the Germans. I 
was amused at the black folks’ ignorance, 
and yet I was sorry for them, too. 

Yesterday we were watching one, when it 
began turning over and seemed as if some- 
thing was wrong—lI could tell it made a 
slightly different noise—and then we saw it 
start to the ground. Some of the darkies 
started out immediately to see if they could 
find where it had landed. They did; ‘twas in 
our neighbor’s field, right close to his house. 
The machine was badly damaged, but the 
man was unhurt, Something had gotten 
wrong with the engine, and the man had lost 
control of the plane. We were all so glad 
that the brave flier was safe. He got in a 
car immediately, and went to Louisville— 
our nearest town— "phoned to West 
Point. They have already after the 
airplane and carried it away, and I did not 
get to see it. The flier said it was worth ten 
thousand dollars, MARIE CHAPPELL. 


and 
come 





Making Money Farming 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
I LIVE on a pretty farm in Shelby County, 


four miles north of Montevallo. I think it 
js lots of fun to be on a farm, 





I own one cow and five goats, Last year I 
made fifteen bushels of peanuts which 
brought $35.62; I sold $12 worth of sweet po- 
tatoes; a pig for $20; one ton of hay for $20, 
making a total of $87.62. I had one-half 
acre of corn which got killed by the early 
frost, 

I joined the corn club this year. I expect 
to buy a Victrola with the money I make off 
the corn acre, I made 20 bushels of Irish po- 
tatoes on ten rows 128 feet long. I have 
three-fourths acre in Peanuts this year. 

ROBERT C, ROCKETT (Age 12). 


Our Happy Tribe 


WE HAVE organized a Happy Tribe here in 

«.0ur town in which Mrs. Bettie Sturdevant 
is the leader, She is loved by all the chil- 
dren, and she is a lover of children. 





Our Happy Tribe teaches us many things. 
First, to ‘Hooverize,” Second, to try 
to be happy ourselves and make every one 
else happy. Help every one in distress or 
suffering. Never rob a bird’s nest. 


She teaches us to sew and work button- 





holes, but I do all my sewing so I help her 


She is to give a litle prize for the best 
button-hole next meeting day, and she wiil 
have two croquet sets, checkers and many 
other games for us. So we will have a nice 
time as well as work, 

Since our school is out the children here 
are doing all they can for the Red Cross,~ 


ice cream parties and charg- 
One gir! collected ten dollars 
Every small child 


having shows, 
ing admission. 
at a show at her home, 


can help in this way when they can’t go and | 


sew at the Red Cross reoms,xand every little 


bit is appreciated. MAE NEAL (Age 15). 


How I Made Money to Buy War 
Saving Stamps 
T IS a problem for girls who have no regu- 


to get money for the 
and to buy their share of 





lar income 
war charities, 
thrift stamps. 

This spring I hatched off about fifty chicks 
and I now have forty-five good fryers. I ex 
pect to sell every rooster, and put the money 
in war savings stamps. I have also pledged 
all the money that I get from my egg sales 
this summer and winter, which is about one 
dollar and fifty cents per week. Of course 
that isn't much, but it is a smal! bit, and 
many small ‘bits’ amounts to a large ‘bit’, 
and you feel that you have done something 
to help. The money used to go for buying 
little “things that we could just as well do 
without. 

I also have a tenth acre of tomatoes this 
year, and I am going to buy war savings 
stamps with what I make from it. 


There are other ways of earning, money 
for this purpose and every girl who can will 
find sonte way to do this. 


ELIZABETH STRERT. 


Our Red Cross Entertainment 


HE young people of this community plan- 





ned a concert for the benefit of the Red | 
Cross. We had three plays which were | 
“Lottie Sees It Through’, “The Recruiting 


Office’, and ‘“‘Mirandy’s Minsirels.” 

We practiced three times a week for about 
five weeks. There were fifteen characters in 
these plays and we enjoyed being with each 
ether while getting ready for it. The stage 
was very pretty. We put sheets on the wall 
and in the centre we put a big Red Cross of 
crepe paper. There were flags placed around 
on pictures in the hall. The admission was 
15 and 25 cents. We cleared about $390. 

We repeated the entertainment at a church 
near Charleston, Miss. We hired three jit- 
neys and carried our supper. We made about 
$25 this time besides having a fine time. 
We are now planning to repeat it near Oak- 
land, Miss. If we do we are going to try and 
make it a still better success, , 

MARVEL PATTON, 


The Mocking-bird 





HE mocking-bird is a great fellow. He be- 
longs to the Food Administration. I sat 
in the window and watched him keep the 


robins out of the cherry trees and chase them 
away, although he himself would eat a few 
cherries, 

I will tell you how the mocking-bird builds 
The first thing they do is to carry 

Then grass and fine things 
They lay three or four eggs, 
eighteen days before they 


his nest: 
briars and sticks. 
to line it with. 
and sit about 
hatch. 

They feed their babies on berries until they 
are big enough to make their way through 
this world. L. YATES HARRELSON, 


Yellew-billed Cuckoo 


NE of the most peculiar birds we have is 

the yellow-billed cuckoo, or “rain crow” 
as it is often called, 

Its queer snake-like motions when search- 


ing for caterpillars and other insects, its 
croaking 





quiet, gliding flight and hoarse 
notes make it an object of superstition to 
many. 

Old darkiesg used to say when one heard a 
“rain crow’ croaking “its sho’ gwinter 
rain,” 


The cuckoo is really one of our most val- 
uable birds for it is one of the few that will 
eat the fuzzy tent caterpillar which ruins so 
many of our trees. Their notes are a low, 
croaking cow-cow-cow-cow-oh-cow-oh. 

Their nest is a frail platform of sticks and 
small roots placed, usually, at low elevations 
in trees or bushes. Their four eggs are @ 
pale, greenish blue. 

The cuckoo always arrives in May and 
leaves in Septemben J. C, JONES, 


Various | 














Zhe TEXAS COMPANY 


Petroleum and its Products 
General Offices, Houston, Texas : : Offices in Principal Cities 





GUARD your home with this 
good roofing. Rain and storm 
proof. Fire-retardant. Gives 
years of solid service. A 
big economy. Lay it your- 
self. Complete instructions. 
Texaco roofing cement and 
nails in each roll. Write for 
samples. 
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“PROUDEST BOY IN MISSISSIPPI” 


The Progressive Farmer :— 

Here is a picture of myself and 
pig which I earned by getting sub- 
scriptions for The Progressive 
Farmer. I know I am the proudest 
boy in Mississippi for this splendid 
pig. Boys and girls if you want a 
good pure-bred, registered pig just 
go to work and get up a club of 
subscriptions for The Progressive 
Farmer and every one will help 
you, Yours very truly, 

JUETT D. BLUE. 


Calhoun County, Miss. 


Note:—Read again what Juett 
Blue says about everyone being 
willing to help a boy or girl when 
they start out to win a pig. Every- 
one will be proud of your fine reg- 
istered pig like Young Blue. 


The Progressive Pig Club 
See nomination blank on another 
page. 




















When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of advertising 


it carries.” 

















Government has asked the house- 
wives of the Nation to preserve fruits 
—and to the many thousands who are 

responding, we make this helpful suggestion. 


Peel Your Peaches, 
Pears and Plums with 


GIANT 
LY 


‘“‘The Lye of a Hundred Uses.’’ 


It’s easier and quicker than paring and saves the 
weet flavored portion of the fruit—that next the 
skin. 

Dissolve half a can of GIANT HIGHEST TEST LYE 
and half an ounce of alum in nine gallons of cold 
water and boil in an iron kettle. Suspend fruit, 
in a wire basket or cheesecloth, in this hot solu- 
tion for two minutes. This will remove the skin. 
Then wash fruit twice in cold water to. clean 
thoroughly. For small quantities of fruit use 
four tablespoons of GIANT HIGHEST TEST LYE 
and a pinch of alum to one gallon of water. 


No Fuss, no Muss, no Special Utensils. 
This is the method used by the best California 
canners and is approved by the U. S. Government 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection. Does not 
affect quality or flavor of the fruit. 

To get the best results insist on GIANT HIGHEST 
TEsT LYE. 
Send for booklet “GIANT LYE and Its Uses.’’ 


THE MENDLESON CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Factories: ALBANY, N.Y« 
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